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In May 


Education Is Guidance 
—and the May issue 
illustrates why the two 
cannot be _ separated. 
Concepts of guidance 
as they relate to the 
curriculum, to second- 
ary education, and to 
the job of the teacher 
are given by Ethel Ka- 
win, William Alexander 
and Paul Halverson, and 
Eloise Cason. 


Samples of what both 
- elementary and second- 
ary schools are doing 
with guidance are pre- 
sented for the reader 
to consider with a view 
toward institutirig or 
reorganizing programs. 
These are by Lilly Pet- 
erson, Veronica Casey, 
Josephine Hintgen, 
Edna Dorothy Baxter, 
L. D. Haertter, and Es- 


telle Bonner. 


Techniques and proce- 
dures are sketched by 
Kathryn Feyereisen and 
Ruth Strang. C. G. 
Wrenn gives a compre- 
hensive bibliography to 
which school people will 
refer many times as bet- 
ter guidance programs 
are put into operation. 
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Your Role in Creative Administration 


If school administrators are to focus successfully their attention and efforts on 
joint administrative action by all individuals involved in the school program, 
there must be an understanding of the peculiar responsibility of each person. 
Superintendents and children, teachers and parents, supervisors and boards 
of education, principals and curriculum directors—all have a part to play. 
A number of the articles which follow focus on these individual and group 
responsibilities, with guides for more effective and cooperative effort. 


Supewision as I Functions in the 
Instructional Program: 
HA. Discussion 


In response to a request from EpUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP, a group of 
teachers in the Denver public schools discussed the function of educa- 
tional leadership in schools dedicated to cooperative planning of the 
curriculum by pupils, parents, teachers, and administrators. Among the 
issues with which such schools are concerned are: the role of the super- 
visor as a service person; the function of the principal as an instruc- 
tional leader; the function of the classroom teacher as a consultant; the 
importance of cooperative participation in developing the instructional 
program; the need for freedom for experimentation in curriculum 
building; and the role of the central supervisory organization. Those 
participating were Maurice R. Ahrens, director of the Department of 
Instruction, Mildred L. Biddick, principal of Fairview and Garfield 
Elementary Schools, Prudence Bostwick, supervisor in the Department 
of Instruction, Veronica E. Casey, coordinator, Smiley. Junior High 
School, and Robert G. McComas, a classroom teacher at East High 
School. After the discussion by the group had begun, the tape recorder 
was turned on just as Veronica Casey spoke: 









































Casey: Are you saying that if some- 
one in a supervisory capacity would 
sit down with the teacher and help her 
plan an experience and go in to see the 
group in action, the teacher would then 
be ready to take criticism or praise and 
go forward from that point? I feel 
that such help would do her a great 
deal of good because through it she has 
had the benefit of expert advice. 
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Abrens: I'm wondering now. You're 
stressing here the observation idea which 
I think is one of the minor aspects of 
providing instructional leadership. It 
seems to me a principal has to provide 
an opportunity for teachers to sit down 
together and plan. There’s where in- 
service training and the growth of 
teachers take place. If he provides that 
opportunity with leadership which he 
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has delegated to his faculty, there is a 
much better chance for improving in- 
struction in the classroom than if the 
principal goes through the process of 
visiting a class, observing, taking notes, 
and discussing his observation with the 
teacher. 

Biddick: | asked a group of my teach- 
ers this afternoon what they thought 
were the responsibilities of a principal. 
They said the first thing a principal 
has to do in a building is to set the tone 
as to whether there will be a coopera- 
tive approach in which all teachers 
participate or a competitive, individu- 
alistic approach in which the principal 
compares one teacher with another. If 
the principal tends to want all teachers 
to follow an individual plan, then you 
won't get teachers working coopera- 
tively and you won’t build a group 
spirit. 

Casey: I agree heartily with you that 
the major function of the principal in 
his building is to free the time and pro- 
vide situations so teachers may plan 
together. But what about the teacher 
who is often neglected? She has spent 
hours of planning and does what she 
thinks is a pretty good job, but she 
would like someone from the central 
supervisory staff to come in and in- 
dicate some of the good things she is 
doing and give her a pat on the back 
and some security to go forward. And 
that isn’t done often enough. We as- 
sume that when teachers are doing a 
good job they should be satisfied—but 
they want help from someone at the 
top. 

Abrens: Let’s not forget the fact that 
the teacher can serve as a consultant 
to other teachers. They’re not so far 
removed from persons who are sup- 
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posed to be experts, the principals and 
the supervisors; and they have many 
competencies and many techniques and 
procedures which they can share in a 
group situation. 

Biddick: If we are honest, we know 
that the teacher is much more expert in 
many areas in the classroom than the 
principal or anyone who comes in from 
the outside. 

Abrens: Especially when you recog- 
nize and believe that the curriculum 
is built in the classroom through the 
teacher working with her pupils. This, 
of course, means that responsibility for 
developing the program of instruction 


falls upon the teacher and a group of 


children; therefore, it seems to me that 
any kind of service that we provide 
must be directly related to the job the 
teacher is doing i in the classroom. 

Biddick: That’s right. But the princi- 
pal has the responsibility to set up a 
situation in a building where teachers 
can share with one another in planning 
and in helping one another, not be- 
cause they’are asked to, but because 
they have a stake in the program that 
is being carried on there. 

Abrens: It seems to me that every 
school has a definite responsibility in 
developing an instructional program 
that meets the needs of its pupils and of 
the community in which the school is 
located. If that is true, the principal 
must assume the responsibility for in- 
structional leadership on that basis. 

Bostwick: Shouldn’t it be his respon- 
sibility to bring to his teachers the kind 
of help they need? That is, teachers 
will know some of the resources; but 
it’s the business of the principal to see 
that they receive every bit of help that 
is available to them from the central 
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office and from the community. He 
needs to know more than anyone else 
about resources. 

Biddick: Isn’t it the responsibility of 
the principal or anyone else concerned 
with the development of a program to 
engineer for teachers the kinds of ex- 
periences out of which a better building 
program, will emerge? 

Casey: Is that the reason, then, that 
he delegates responsibility for audio- 
visual aids, evaluation, occupational ad- 
justment, and other services; so that all 
of these rich services can be brought 
within the building and made available 
to teachers? 

Biddick: Yes, because it doesn’t matter 
from what angle you attack this business 
of education. If you’re working on the 
audio-visual aids program for a school, 
you have to wrestle with the philosophy 
of what you are trying to do and what 
the needs of a particular group of 
youngsters are. You have to re-examine 
constantly what your philosophy is, 
what your objectives are, and what 
are the means at hand, You must con- 
stantly ask: did the film or record do 
what you wanted it to do, or didn’t 
it? Such a process provides teacher 
growth and a more realistic program 
in the school. 

Abrens: We've talked so far about 
providing for small group planning. It’s 
quite possible to plan in these small 
groups and lose sight of the total pro- 
gram in the building. 

It seems to me that the principal as 
instructional leader must set up an 
organization which gives an opportunity 
for planning on a total school basis. 
My feeling is that if the faculty is 
small, such planning can take place in 
the faculty as a whole. If the faculty is 
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too large, the principal should set up 
some kind of organization which is 
representative of the faculty. In this 
group, specific planning can take place 
and reports can be made back to the 
faculty. Such a steering group, in co- 
operation with the total faculty, senses 
the needs of teachers and develops the 
program on the basis of the whole 
school, rather than on the basis of 
individual units. 

Bostwick: Would you go so far as to 
say that this is the policymaking body 
of the school? 

Abrens: Yes, that would be one func- 
tion. 

McComas: In the school in which I 
teach, there is a large faculty—over 
ninety teachers. The main planning 
group is a curriculum council composed 
of teachers from the various school 
departments and others selected by the 
faculty. In order to facilitate specific 
planning, the curriculum council has 
selected a steering committee. Both of 
these groups meet regularly, 

This makes it possible to cut across 
departmental lines and give considera- 
tion to problems that affect the total 
school program. There is a give and 
take between these groups and the 
faculty. Problems may originate in the 
faculty or in either the council or the 
steering committee. The steering com- 
mittee makes recommendations to the 
council, and the council makes recom- 
mendations to the faculty. The faculty 
as a whole makes the final decisions. 

Biddick: A steering committee should 
help plan the particular approach to 
the problems and the attack upon them 
which seems to be the most promising 
for helping to facilitate group plan- 
ning with the total faculty. Isn’t that 
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The PROGRAM of INSTRUCTION 
DEVELOPS AND FUNCTIONS IN 


Local SCHOOL UNITS Basen 


FACULTIES of each administrative unit set up a program 
of instruction that is best fitted to meet the needs, inter- 
ests, and concerns of children in their respective schools. 
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phases of the program; call upon those services avail- 
able. 


TEACHER-PUPIL PLANNING is used in developing learn- 
ing experiences in the classroom. 
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it? Isn’t that what a steering committee 
is supposed to do? 

McComas: That’s right. For instance, 
in my school the problem of study 
halls came up, with special concern for 
the attitudes of both teachers and pupils 
in a study hall. We started working on 
the problem in the steering committee, 
to which it was referred by the teach- 
ers’ interest committee and the student 
council. The steering committee took 
the problem to the curriculum council 
and asked that a study be made of the 
value of study halls. Students, parents, 
and teachers were involved in the eval- 
uation and recommended policies to the 
faculty for their decision. 

Casey: But I think another step is 
sometimes needed. In our school there 
is a building committee on instruction 
similar to your curriculum council. 
When the committee has a problem 
similar to problems in other schools, it 
presents this problem to the central 
committee on instruction so that teach- 
ers from all schools may participate in 
the solution. For instance, the need for 
redefining and implementing the scope 
and sequence of the junior high school 


program was proposed in the central - 


committee, and a subcommittee was ap- 
pointed to carry on this work. 
McComas: That is certainly consult- 
ing with teachers. When you have all 
faculties involved, you really are mak- 
ing the democratic process work. 
Abrens: A minute ago someone men- 
tioned that one of the responsibilities of 
the principal was that of making avail- 
able services from the central super- 
visory staff. It seems to me that there’s 
something very important here. School 
systems have made every effort to pro- 
vide competent consultant service to 
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the schools. My feeling is that if the 
principal doesn’t utilize that service, he 
is shirking his responsibility as an in- 
structional leader. He ought to be on 
the alert, not only in using the super- 
visory or consultant staff that is pro- 
vided centrally, but in utilizing any 
other resources of the community that 
will help in the building of an adequate 
instructional program. 

Casey: But that’s too big a job for 
principals of large schools, That’s why 
I believe it’s important that they have 
assistants. No one person can be aware 
of all the advantages in the community 
that can be used in the instructional 
program. If teachers are made familiar 
with the central services through an 
orientation program early in the fall 
or at the time of their induction, then 
they themselves become agents for 
bringing services to the school. 

Biddick: In many cases there will 
have to be either individuals or com- 
mittees which will serve as spurs and re- 
minders to the principal to get these 
services that are needed because it’s dif- 
ficult for any one person to see all of 
the needs. 

Bostwick: That seems to me why it 
is important to have individuals who 
are responsible for finding needs. I 
wonder if our own central committees 
on instruction aren’t good agencies 
for just such services. There we have 
the coordinators in the buildings, the 
principals, and teacher representatives, 
all of whom can indicate needs in their 
particular buildings. Other people may 
have similar needs and, in that way, 
there comes to be a sharing, not only 
of common needs, but also sharing 
of ways in which those needs can be 
met. It seems to me that a central 
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staff has responsibilities for helping 
people who are working as faculties 
to know the needs they have in com- 
mon with others and to share in the 
solution of the needs of the system as a 
whole. 2 

Biddick: There’s another thing that 
someone coming from the central office 
can do in a building and that is to chal- 
lenge the thinking of the people in that 
building so that they see more in the 
problems they were looking at than 
they did before. 

Abrens: It seems to me that one of 
the greatest things that principals can 
do is to help teachers identify problems 
they are facing in their daily work, and 
then help them set up some ways they 
can solve those problems. After all, 
the principal shouldn’t solve them him- 
self. 

Biddick: Oh, no. But he must make it 
possible for those problems to be solved. 
Whatever resources it is necessary to 
tap to help teachers solve those problems 
should be tapped. 

Bostwick: Many times he’d better 
just let these committees go ahead and 
solve them. 

McComas: And see that when the 
committee makes the report and says, 
now here is the work and here are the 
things that we have done, that those 
ideas are carried out and not just filed 
away. 

Bostwick: That’s right. Really in this 
concept of democratic sharing and co- 
operation the administrator does have 
a tremendous responsibility in carrying 
out the decisions that are made. That 
doesn’t mean that he cannot be a criti- 
cizing member of the group; but it 
does mean that he cannot cut off the 
thinking that has been done by a group 
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of people who have been given a re- 
sponsibility. 

Casey: You're right. The biggest 
morale builder in a faculty that I know 
is the condition that is created when the 
principal frees the whole situation; when 
teachers begin to think and act in the 
knowledge that the principal will make 
an honest effort to carry out their de- 
cisions. 

Abrens: You’ve mentioned this word 
free. We ought to recognize the fact 
that nothing is going to happen to any 
extent unless the teacher has freedom 
for experimentation in the classroom. 
In other words, there’s another respon- 
sibility of the principal in his role as an 
instructional leader. While he must 
give the teacher a sense of freedom, at 
the same time he must also provide the 
assistance that’s necessary to make that 
experimentation as successful as it can 
possibly be. 

Bostwick: Yes, and as significant as 
possible for the youngsters who are 
having the experience so that a teacher 
doesn’t go off merely doing just any- 
thing that comes into his mind. 

It seems to me, too, that there has 
to be a concern by the central admin- 
istration to have understanding and re- 
spect for the kind of thing that is going 
on in the school. We were talking about 
the fact that there had to be freedom 
for teachers to experiment in curric- 
ulum. That means that the old concept 
of curriculum that is planned centrally 
by a small committee of teachers doesn’t 
really have validity. When the need 
exists for curriculum materials that are 
wanted in all schools, as many teachers 
as possible should participate in the de- 
velopment of those materials. All teach- 
ers concerned should have an opportu- 
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nity to criticize and make suggestions 
for their improvement. 

Abrens: Although we have said that 
the school ought to have a considerable 
amount of autonomy in the develop- 
ment of an instructional program, I 
have a firm belief that there must be a 
central coordinating agency that deals 
with problems that are city-wide in 
nature, that all schools experience. 
If we have every school solving 
problems that are common to every 
other school, we’re going to have a 
lot of duplication and wasted energy. 
There must be some coordination of 
the instructional program, and I think 
a well-conceived and well-organized 
central organization can serve a very 
important purpose in the improvement 
of instruction in a school system. 

McComas: I think the central organi- 
zation can provide still another service 
—that of letting teachers know what is 
going on in other schools. All teachers 
are interested in getting good ideas from 
other teachers and in sharing their own. 

Ahrens: It is my belief that a central 
organization for the coordination of 
instruction, or the improvement of in- 
struction, must have a staff that can 
provide service to teachers. There must 
also be an organization, representative 
of the schools, in which city-wide pro- 
blems of all the schools can be identi- 
fied. It should be an organization so 
planned that solution of problems can 
be carried on in cooperation with the 
teachers in the schools. 

Casey: An example of that was the 
occasion when teachers wanted to 
identify the units desirable for general 
education classes. Each school submitted 
units. You remember the list went back 
and forth between the schools and the 
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committee on instruction until finally 
we arrived at those which gave direc- 
tion to all the junior high schools. 

Abrens: You see, if we have a large 
number of individual schools, each 
working on its own with no coordina- 
tion whatsoever, we have no common 
point of view, no common philosophy, 
and a duplication of effort. Many other 
problems arise. If we perfect an organi- 
zation whereby we have this demo- 
cratic give and take and through which 
we achieve participation and coopera- 
tive effort, many of these problems can 
be solved for the benefit of teachers who 
are working in the classroom. 

Biddick: Isn’t it true that every indi- 
vidual in every group has to wrestle 
with some of the specific factors in the 
situation, personally and individually; 
and having done that and arrived at an 
understanding of philosophy and basic 
principles, he then is able to go much 
more rapidly and accept other solutions 
that have been worked out by other 
groups with a similar process, without 
having to labor through each one of 
those cycles. That’s just what your 
central committee can do—share the 
work done in various buildings. 

Abrens: That’s right. 

Bostwick: And the central committee 
on instruction can also find common 
needs which can then be worked out 
by committees of the committee on 
instruction with representation from 
many different schools. Then you get 
that wonderful thing, the sharing of 
ideas, which is the way ideas are fertil- 
ized and through which they develop 
to the point where they become much 
richer than if they were simply held 
within building areas. 

Abrens: Here is a good example of a 
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common problem. In a system where 
many of the schools are working toward 
the idea of life experience curriculum, 
faculties soon get to the place where 
they recognize the need for discover- 
ing the needs, concerns, and interests 
of the pupils. Such discovering can be 
done by faculties in individual schools. 
But you get a much better picture of 
what the needs, interests, and concerns 
of pupils are if you have all the schools, 
all the faculties, participating. 

Biddick: And having participated and 
explored the needs in a particular area, 
those teachers are able to use the studies 
made by other groups in other areas 
because they have the feel for the pro- 
cess that’s involved. 

Casey: Our study reported in Health 
Interests of Children is a good example. 

Abrens: Yes. That study had greater 
validity because it represented a large 
number of schools. 

Biddick: | think the building of the 
elementary school report card, which 





resulted from experimentation in a large 
number of schools, was another ex- 
ample. 

Abrens: It seems to me that we are 
saying that supervision and service are 
synonymous and that individual schools 
must have considerable autonomy in 
developing a program based on the 
needs of children and the community. 
We certainly believe that the principal 
must assume the responsibility for in- 
structional leadership in the develop- 
ment of the program, and that the cur- 
riculum should be developed through 
the cooperative participation of all 
teachers. Above all things, supervision 
should permit and encourage freedom 
for experimentation. 

Coordination of instruction should 
be carried on through a central organi- 
zation which ‘represents ali teachers 
adequately and provides full oppor- 
tunity for them to participate in policy- 
making and in developing specific plans 
for the improvement of instruction. 
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Administration Focused 
on S$nitruction——~ 


ZENO B. KATTERLE and DON S. PATTERSON 


Two persons who have, themselves, served as school administrators, 
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suggest to superintendents guides to and a plan for organization of a 
school system in which administration focuses its primary considera- 
tion on the growth and welfare of children. Zeno B. Katterle is pro- 
fessor of education at Washington State College in Pullman, and Don 
S. Patterson is in the Elementary Division of the U. S. Office of Edu- 


cation, Washington, D. C. 


IDEALLY, any educational administra- 
tive act is designed to effect better edu- 
cation for boys and girls. The develop- 
mental process which is inherent in 
democratic participation is essential in 
any program for children. This implies 
leadership which is continuously help- 
ing to evolve better ways of securing 
desirable results. 

Actually, too many systems are near 
the limits of maximum influence and 
effectiveness under their present pat- 
terns of administrative practices and 
policies. Further progress will be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, unless the pre- 
vailing limited staff and community 
participation and interaction is signi- 
ficantly modified. It can be achieved 
only when the school administra- 
tion creates an atmosphere in which all 
concerned can think and act under the 
stimulus of democratic leadership. Many 
means have been utilized. Some hold 
much more promise than others of 
realizing truly significant results. 

In too many instances further ad- 
vancements are being impeded because 
the avenues necessary for initiative, 
united action, and pooling of intel- 
ligence are closed to the rank and file of 
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the teaching staff, as well as interested 
parents. The individual control exer- 
cised by many administrators is acting 
as a barrier instead of a stimulus to 
group interaction. The misunderstood 
responsibilities of the few are prevent- 
ing the widespread sharing of ideas and 
abilities which are necessary in the de- 
velopment of improved school services. 


FromM ONE-MaAN RULE TO SOCIAL 
ENGINEERING 


Designing more desirable school pro- 
grams is more than a one-man job; and 
more than a few individuals can ever 
hope to realize successfully. It is a total 
staff-community-resource personnel un- 
dertaking. Such an important under- 
taking calls for united concern, shared 
responsibilities, continuous study, plan- 
ned experimentation, constant and care- 
ful evaluation. Hope for future pro- 
gress along desirable lines will be de- 
pendent upon changes in attitudes, 
policies, and procedures which, in turn, 
will bring into operation practices 
which will make possible a higher 
quality of group interaction. 

The arrangement of conditions which 
will bring this about is dependent upon 
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the school administrator working with 
his entire staff. Concern on his part 
alone will not bring the desired results. 
Desire for improvement of the school 
system and its operation must be pre- 
sent in the administrator and, through 
his leadership, developed in the entire 
staff. For all this is essentially a learning 
experience. As individual members 


grow, a developing program results. 


Selecting the Important Task 


The prevailing concept of responsi- 
bilities accepted by many administrators 
is questionable. oo much time is being 
consumed with minor details which 
leaves little opportunity for dealing 
with the major leadership function of 
instructional improvement. The indi- 
vidual, who feels that he alone can do 
these so-called “administrative” chores, 
well needs to analyze his daily routine 
to see if he is performing jobs which 
can be done with profit by others. 
Many of the things an administrator 
does could be handled just as well, if 
not better, by others and would provide 
excellent learning opportunities for 
them. Good group planning, which will 
free the administrator to give more 
attention to the over-all organizational 
and instructional problems of teachers 
in planning the development of policies, 
is involved. 


Bringing Group Process into Operation 
The role of the administrator has 
changed. He must now be a person who 
has a good grasp of the total educational 
process. He must see the total situation 
of which he is a part. The skill of a 
social engineer is necessary. It demands 
a person who can bring the group pro- 
cesses into full operation. His success 
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will be dependent upon the establish- 
ment and maintenance of wholesome 
human relations. Responsibilities will 
need to be delegated. Authority will 
need to be transferred on numerous 
occasions to the group. Careful plan- 
ning and utilizing of resources, both 
within the staff and the community, are 
essential. Understanding human motives, 
drives, desires, and needs is imperative. 
Measuring up to the role of a desirable 
administrator will necessitate using all 
the abilities, techniques, and understand- 
ing essential to good teaching. 


Insuring the Action Follow-Up 


After the values of the group pro- 
cesses are accepted, or if the superin- 
tendent wishes to take some next ad- 
vances, he will be faced with two in- 
terrelated steps. One involves the estab- 
lishment of an action program which is 
essential if any results are to be at- 
tained; the other has to do with the 
evolving of a staff organization which 
will channel cooperative interaction so 
that the best intelligence among all con- 
cerned will give an action program de- 
sirable direction. 

An action program implies an ap- 
proach which is applicable to any level 
of socialization. Acceptable techniques, 
once established, strengthen teacher- 
pupil-parent-patron planning and _ in- 
fluence better learning. 

As a specific example, take such a 
problem as, How can we make our 
community a better place to live? The 
following steps will illustrate the pro- 
cess involved in a program of action: 


Study the total situation. The children and 
their needs; health conditions, housing, and 
safety; home conditions; economic condi- 
tions; present services to youth and adults. 
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Write down and analyze needs or problems. 
List specific problems and needs in rela- 
tionship to the total situation studied. 


List steps or action to be taken to bring the 
desired results. Define problems and dele- 
gate individuals to study and make recom- 
mendations; list materials needed; steps to 
be taken; etc. 


Record changes as a result of group study and 
action. 


Evaluate results and take inventory of next 
steps to be taken. 


The following interrelated specifics 
are involved in the process of such an 
action program: 


Group desire and willingness to work 
for improvements 

Sensitivity and an awareness of sur- 
rounding conditions 

An understanding of desirable objec- 
tives to be realized 

Ability to study and analyze situations, 
conditions for problems, issues, conflicts, 
or tensions which exist in the setting 
that need changing or correction 
Ability to gather ideas, data, and sug- 
gestions which offer solutions or better 
practices 

Ability to weigh values in terms of 
worthwhile goals in the light of the local 
setting 

Ability to arrive at conclusions which 
hold promise of gaining the results de- 
sired. 


To this point action has been only 
of a deliberative nature. To get con- 
structive achievements we must move 
further. 


Proposals for action need to be made 
which are in harmony with the findings 
of group study; the formulation of a 
plan is essential 

The ability to share the plan with every- 
one concerned is important—plans 
should always represent the thinking of 
all who are involved, if possible 
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In order to bring results, the plan must 
be carried through 

Changes as a result of carrying out the 
plan should be noted and recorded 
Provision needs to be made for evaluat- 
ing results, From this stems renewed 
study and action in terms of additional 
problems to be solved. 


A successful action program is de- 
pendent upon the wise use of effective 
techniques planned to serve specific 
purposes. Means of achieving results, 
which have been found helpful in bring- 
ing desirable changes in many pro- 
grams, include: 


Group planning 

Day-to-day and month-to-month planning 

Purposeful staff meetings 

Workshops 

Demonstrations followed with conferences 

Case conferences 

Inter-visitation and conferences 

Exchange teachers 

Master teachers in specific spots where most 
needed by the group 

Putting staff members on twelve-month 
contracts 

Teacher excursions and field trips 

Committee responsibilities 

Experimentation and research 

Bulletins and handbooks 

Committee reports 

Central bureau of instructional materials 

Summer study groups attending school to- 
gether to work on delegated problems 

Consultative services 

Travel 

Individual conferences 

Pre-term work conferences with follow-up 

Professional meetings and conferences 

Organized work and study conferences. 


All these phases of the process may 
be successively realized by a careful 
study of personnel and by evoking 
from each his best contributions, get- 
ting all ideas before the whole cooperat- 
ing group for consideration and possible 
action. In the course of this the leader- 
administrator, by one technique or 
another, seeks to integrate the wisdom 
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and energies of the group. To some de- 
gree he will have to guide and direct, 
but never to the extent of reducing or 
checking the creative energy of his co- 
workers. 


A PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 


The accompanying chart will illu- 
strate a suggestive organization for a 
progressing school program. It is ap- 
plicable to both smaller and_ larger 
systems for purposes of general policy- 
making and cooperative action, but not 
for taking care of minor administrative 
details. It is not given as “the” organiza- 
tion, but as a suggested framework that 
may stimulate others to evaluate their 
own type of organization for purposes 
of arriving at a more effective means 
of improving their own local program 
for children and youth. 


Focusing on the Child 


The concern for children and youth 
is the focus of any organizational plan. 
The individual schools, where the chil- 
dren are known, will be the key centers 
in any: planning of the instructional pro- 
gram. Experiences which will influence 
their lives will go on inside the walls 
of the individual classrooms as well as 
within the individual school units. These 
are the natural groupings which can 
make possible the most desirable ex- 
periences with children. Here teachers, 
parents, and pupils can work on mutual 
ground. 

It is suggested that each school unit 
should have its own planning com- 
mittee, selected by the staff itself. The 
principal serves on the committee as an 
ex officio member. Provisions should be 
made so that each school unit can pro- 
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vide other committees as need arises. 
It is desirable that parents, pupils, and 
consultative personnel participate at 
this point, as well as in other group 
relationships. Room units will also play 
a part in the sharing of ideas and prac- 
tices or in meeting problems involved 
in the development of the individual 
school program. 


Planning for Coordination 


Most of the members of the over-all 
planning and coordinating committee 
will be representatives from the individ- 
ual schools. In small systems the chair- 
men of the planning committees in the 
individual schools could serve. In larger 
systems one other additional person 
could be selected to participate as a 
regular member of the over-all group. 
Three or four principals might serve 
in rotating succession while the others 
act as ex officio members. The central 
office staff will serve in an advisory and 
leadership capacity, as will the superin- 
tendent. 

The body should elect its own chair- 
man as well as a recording secretary. 
Parents and lay groups should be repre- 
sented as well as students. Secretarial 
help could be furnished from the central 
office, thus: relieving the chairman and 
secretary of a great deal of detail in 
assembling materials, getting out min- 
utes, and arranging the agenda for suc- 
ceeding meetings. 

The function of the over-all commit- 
tee is to receive and discuss all ideas 
and recommendations from individuals, 
staff groups, or committees. It can dele- 
gate responsibilities to committees or 
set up additional groups for study, ex- 
perimentation, or special planning. It 
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will receive all suggestions and give 
approval to all plans which emanate 
from any source. It is also permissible 
for this body to initiate plans to be 
submitted to the several other com- 
mittees for their discussion and ap- 
proval. 

After the over-all committee passes 
on a plan, recommendations are sent 
to the individual school staffs for their 
consideration. In staff meetings the in- 
dividual schools will pass on recom- 
mendations and communicate thinking 
in the matter back to the group. 

After all school staffs communicate, 
recommendations on the matter are 
passed on to the superintendent in 
writing for presentation to the school 
board. Before the board is called upon 
to act, principals, teachers, many 
parents, and pupils will have partici- 
pated in the decision. This means that 
most of those concerned will know 
and understand what is involved. 

Action under such an organization 
can be initiated from any source— 
pupils, lay people, committees, princi- 
pals, consultants, superintendent, central 
staff members, and teachers. Channels 
of participation and communication 
must be open to all. Ideas can flow 
through many channels. Final accept- 
ance should rest in the hands of the 
entire staff. 

Under such an organization the 
central administrative and supervisory 
staff serves as resource persons to the 
planning committees on all levels, to 
the individual staff groups, classroom 
groups, and to all the committees. Pro- 
visions should also be made for the use 
of outside consultants. Consideration 
should be given to key leaders from 
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time to time so that‘they will not have 
special work piled on top of an already 
crowded schedule. Some type of re- 
lief from regular duties is possible 
through a variety of means. 


Understanding the Individual Role 


The best results will be achieved only 
when every person involved under- 
stands the role he is to play. It is im- 
portant that the framework of opera- 
tion be clearly understood by all. 


The superintendent 
opens the avenues 


The superintendent has a vital role 
to play. It is his job to see that there is 
a good integration of administrative 
practices and instruction. It will be 
necessary for him to open the avenues 
which will make possible complete co- 
ordination and cooperation. He should 
be a firm believer in the democratic pro- 
cesses, and have confidence that all of 
the personnel can make a contribution 
if given the opportunity. He should be 
interested in seeing others achieve suc- 
cess. Recognition should be given 
where it is most deserved. 

As the chief administrative officer he 
should present the results of group 
effort to the Board and the public, as 
well as make possible wide lay partici- 
pation in all activities. This individual 
should be able to gain real satisfaction 
from the achievements of co-workers. 
Leadership should not be dependent 
upon a title, but upon abilities indi- 
viduals possess. 

Cooperative effort can not develop 
in any but a democratic climate. The 
one big task will be to bring about an 
atmosphere that is cooperative, in- 
formal, permissive, and friendly. 
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Supervisors grease the wheels 


The director of instruction and cur- 
riculum or supervisors, because they 
often hold the potential position of 
leadership, should possess certain quali- 
ties that enable them to play their role 
well. Such a position of responsibility 
calls for a person who can sit down with 
others and help them arrive at intelli- 
gent decisions. 

Leaders in instruction and curriculum 
need the personal qualities which at- 
tract others because of a feeling of 
mutual confidence. They should un- 
derstand human growth and develop- 
ment and be able to help others gain 
understanding in this area. 

They should understand the social 
economic conditions of the community 
and the purpose of education in a 
democracy and help others gain these 
same understandings. They should also 
have clearly in mind what constitutes a 
desirable school program, and enable 
others to reach like clearness of concept. 
In line with this they need understand- 
ing of how such a program might be 
realized, and lead others to adopt suit- 
able procedures. 

They need to be familiar with desir- 
able instructional materials and_ re- 
sources that can help teachers in their 
work and an understanding of in- 
service practices which will contribute 
to the professional growth of all the 
personnel. 


Principals provide environments 
for group living 


The principal also has a vital role to 
play. Since the most effective curri- 
culum changes will be brought about 
on the individual school level, he is in 
a strategic position of leadership. His 
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attitude, desire, and ability will be key 
factors in the success of any type of 
program. Cooperative curriculum de- 
velopment can never be realized with- 
out his full support and continued ef- 
fort to have his staff take an effective 
part. A principal can short circuit any 
plan or can limit the potentialities of 
every member of his staff. 

Under the proposed type of organi- 
zation, the principal will have to be 
willing to arrive at decisions in terms 
of the collective accent of his staff. He 
will have to be willing to delegate some 
responsibilities which many principals 
have always held as their sacred pre- 
rogatives. There can never be system- 
wide cooperative action unless it springs 
from the same type of action on the 
individual school level. The principal 
should have most of the personal quali- 
ties and professional competencies of 
the supervisor. He should be able to 
utilize all the help possible for himself 
and his staff. He needs to have an 
interest in all the curriculum activities 
of his staff members, and make sure 
that they have the benefits of the total 
staff ini arriving at the best thinking 
possible. 


Teachers have new responsibilities 


Teachers working in this type of 
organization will be assuming responsi- 
bilities often relegated to others. It will 
mean the building of values and the 
sharing of ideas which have seldom 
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been called from teachers in the past. 
It will mean putting forth greater effort 
in developing understanding of others. 
It will mean developing respect for co- 
workers that will elevate action to the 
level of real professional integrity. Thus, 
in fact, and thus only, can a professional 
outlook and sense of full professional 
responsibility be developed. 


Pupils and parents play a part 


Pupils, parents, and other lay people 
will also have a role to play under such 
a plan of operation. All concerned 
should be brought in to participate in 
the development of the program. As 
participation is extended, those who are 
called in will need to know the part they 
are expected to play and the objectives 
to be realized. It may even be found 
that as others participate, the objectives 
will be modified in terms of better 
group thinking. 


Cooperative Action for Results 


It should be apparent that organiza- 
tion is very important and that not just 
any kind of organization will do, On 
the other hand, no particular pattern 
should be so sacred that it is not sub- 
ject to study and modifications in terms 
of local conditions and of realizing 
specific objectives set out to be 


achieved. Cooperative group action, 
‘however, is the only process by which 
we can be assured of the best, long- 
time results. 
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Teachers Share in Administration 


DOROTHY C. BAHN 


Verbally we accept the role of the teacher as a cooperator in controlling 
and directing educational development. Whether such acceptance is 
merely on the verbal, or already at the action level, all educators will 
be interested in this analysis of the qualifications for the teacher as she 
plays her role in policymaking and action. The author is Dorothy C. 
Bahn, a classroom teacher in the St. Louis, Missouri public schools. 


WILLING ACCEPTANCE of coerc- 
ion as a technique of leadership is still 
so evident in society in general, and in 
schools in particular, that it becomes 
urgent for educators to discover the 
implications of democracy for educa- 
tional administration if we hope to 
retain our democratic way of life. Faith 
in the great power of human intelli- 
gence as it evolves from shared ex- 
periences will have to be seen as basic 
to the learning and thinking necessary 
to furthering a democracy. 

This faith in cooperation—belief that 
people working together to manage 
their own affairs is the best kind of con- 
trol—has its roots in the social philoso- 
phy of democracy and is the essence 
of our American heritage. Yet, even 
though our society accepts this philoso- 
phy verbally, many of its institutions 
reveal that force and not the “will of 
all” is the guiding principle. 

The concept of authoritarianism is 
apparent in the school when educa- 
tional administration is such that power 
of position is the controlling factor 
and orders are always given “from 
above.” School boards control superin- 
tendents; superintendents order prin- 
cipals; and principals tell teachers what 
and when and how to do. In such a set- 
up, it is natural for teachers to compel, 
demand, and order the lives of children. 
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Authority Determines the Individual Role 


Such authoritarian administration is 
based upon the belief that teachers as 
well as children learn by acquiring part 
by part certain fixed facts and habits 
of response; and that as they acquire 
this knowledge, they must be directed 
by someone who is considered superior 
to themselves, someone who knows 
just what is to be learned and how it 
is best learned. 

This measuring of a teacher or a 
child by a supposedly superior person 
always encourages actions of compul- 
sion. If purposes are set up in advance 
for teachers, they, in turn, will force 
the realization of these goals in the 
learnings of children. Such active com- 
pulsion results in a loss of creativeness, 
a lack of interest, and a submerging of 
the feelings of need—the most impor- 
tant requirements for learning in a 
democracy. 

Educational administration, however, 
which has its faith in the intelligence 
of superintendents, principals, teachers, 
and children as they work together in 
managing their own affairs, helps to 
develop members whose roles are quite 
different from authoritarian ones. A 
teacher in this situation becomes inter- 
ested in an individual’s membership in 
groups. He is sensitive to the necessity 
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of including each one of the group as 
planning and action proceed. He guides 
in the selection of aims which are broad 
and flexible and always strives for a 
consensus in which minority ideas are 
not excluded. He shares in the work of 
attaining these aims and, at the same 
time, is willing to share in all responsi- 
bility for action. Thus, the teacher in 
his role learns, teaches, and administers 
without marked lines of division in the 
activities. ; 


Group Membership Is the Rule 


The teacher by the very nature of his 
profession is a member of many groups 
—the school faculty, the profession as 
a whole, the parent-teacher group, his 
classroom. The democratic process 
must be part and parcel of all these 
groups. Students, parents, community 
leaders, and principal, as well as teach- 
ers, assume leadership roles as the oc- 
casions call them forth and, thus, help 
to make policies affecting the school. 
If a teacher and his students are en- 
couraged to work together in making 
specific suggestions for reporting their 
own school progress to parents and in 
evaluating the success of their pro- 
cedures, and if they are urged to pre- 
sent their findings to those in the school 
who are interested, they, will be having 
a definite part in the formulation of 
school policy on reports to parents. 

The teacher becomes increasingly de- 
pendent upon other members of his 
groups because of his belief in the 
sharing of responsibility. To know and 
help others to know how to arrive at 
a working level, where there is a shar- 
ing of responsibility for the good of 
all, requires that the teacher under- 
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stand the process of individual develop- 
ment at all stages so that the greatest 
progress for the group will result. In 
short, the teacher shares the responsi- 
bility for the character and living of 
his fellowman, and for the total life of 
the school, the community, and all of 
society. 


Teachers in Experimental 
Environments... . 


The teacher through effective ex- 
periences needs to be aroused to a 
consciousness of the great evils of our 
civilization, to have his faith renewed 
in the democratic ideals of the schools, 
and to be stirred to participate in move- 
ments for the betterment of human 
living. Such a teacher brings to his 
work a highly cultivated mind accus- 
tomed to thinking for itself and an abid- 
ing faith in the cooperative ability of 
groups to further social progress. There- 
fore, he cannot help but take an im- 
portant place in educational administra- 
tion. The teacher has no choice but to 
participate in the management of the 
school as an experimental environment 
in which individuals will develop into 
socially competent members of society. 


. Are Successful in Human Relations 


The teacher in his role in educational 
administration deals almost exclusively 
with human needs and human relations, 
and must have, therefore, a well-ad- 
justed personality. Teaching 1 is a human 
affair; it is a matter of the interaction of 
personalities. 

The quiet, calm, and poise of self- 
control gives a warm responsiveness to 
relationships. It is reflected in courtesy 
when it meets differing opinions. The 
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self-controlled teacher voices his opin- 
ions and ideas in conversation. His wide 
experience and wealth of information 
make him an excellent group partici- 
pant. He does not impose his judg- 
ments on others, but working with 
them he helps to bring forth a joint 
opinion approved by the members of 
the group. This produces a feeling of 
self-reliance in the other group mem- 
bers since each shares in the idea. Such 
cooperative thinking encourages origi- 
nality and initiative. A trust in others 
and a willingness to identify an indi- 
vidual’s interests with those of the 
group make for his security as well as 
for that of the group. 


.. + Have Rich Learning Experiences 


Varied interests and rich experiences 
are necessary for a teacher’s active 
participation in helping to improve 
group activity. For effective participa- 
tion in educational administration, the 
teacher needs the richest experiences 
to assist him in attaining the best 
knowledge for himself so that he may 
better help the other members of his 
group to participate effectively. The 
teacher needs to be competent in pre- 
senting worthwhile ideas so that he 
will be able to command the attention 
of his group; he needs to criticize con- 
structively, to think things through to 
their conclusions, and to be prepared 
to accept the consequences of his action. 
He has to work hard to make his ideas 
understandable and, therefore, needs 
an unlimited amount of knowledge. 

He acquires his knowledge through 
experiences in many fields. Ideas and 
judgments emerge as individuals partici- 
pate in discussions and attend lectures 
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on current political, geographical, and 
economic problems. Appreciation of 
the arts, gained through attendance at 
symphonies, art lectures, or exhibits, 
gives an alertness to human personality 
and creates an aesthetically sensitive 
person. Wide reading, radio listening, 
and movie attendance are important 
means for increasing knowledge and 
understanding. 

Teachers must “keep in tune” with 
modern living if they are to understand 
and help to improve it. Anything a 
teacher contributes to his group should 
show that he has a breadth of experience 
with its accompanying factual knowl- 
edge, an understanding of human be- 
havior and growth at all maturity 
levels, and an ability to provide an 
environment for children in which 
they will have experience in directing 
their own activities. 

Staff meetings worthy of the name 
can also do much to enrich experiences 
of teachers. Unity of purpose will exist 
in direct proportion to the extent to 
which teachers share fully in present- 
ing and solving the problems of general 
education for society and _ particular 
education for their own school. Inter- 
action is maintained as_ intellectual 
initiative on the part of all teachers is 
encouraged in discussion and decision 
making. 

Unless decisions are acted upon, 
however, they are useless. The staff is 
obliged to see that decisions are carried 
out. As a member of the staff the teacher 
will be concerned with a philosophy of 
education, the curriculum, the evalua- 
tion policies, the guidance program, 
teacher requirements, the school budget, 
materials, buildings, and salary sched- 
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discussions or meet in committees 
where important decisions are made, 
the ability to assume these is decreased 
and will eventually be lost. Work of 
the staff cannot help but be efficient 
when teachers know about and take 
part in what is going on, and when 
they have shared in the formation of 
the guiding principles. 

Teachers’ city, state, and national pro- 
fessional organizations provide another 
medium for the expression of teacher 
opinion. Such organizations help to 
enlarge teachers’ experiences as they 
discharge the profession’s collective 
educational and social responsibilities. 
To see that intelligence is developed 
in such an organization is an important 
function of the teacher. 


. .. Understand the Facts of Human 
Development 


In order to improve living, the pro- 
cess of growing and learning must be 
thoroughly and sympathetically under- 
stood by the teacher. Teachers who 
are working toward improved living 
have the same responsibility of citizens 
as do other adults, but they have two 
added responsibilities—they must teach 
children to recognize the differences in 
individuals; and they must help chil- 
dren to develop the democratic techni- 
ques which are needed when they work 
in groups with such differing individ- 
uals. The most valid measure of a teach- 
er’s ability to assume these added re- 
sponsibilities is his own understanding 
and use of democratic techniques. Help- 
ing to select group aims, participating 
in group activity to realize them, and 
then evaluating the achievement are 
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ules. When people do not take part in the necessary techniques of working 


in democratic groups. 


. - Live in the Community 


The teacher, as the school’s repre- 
sentative, works cooperatively with all 
other groups within the community to 
decide what is. needed and how to get 
it. Thus, he expands the school’s func- 
tion of cooperative planning and action. 
His professional security and initiative 
should help all groups concerned to 
work together creatively. The process 
of “give and take” among community 
groups such as the school, home, 
church, and recreational agencies sug- 
gests that educational administration be 
willing to adapt its organization, poli- 
cies, and procedures to local community 
life and, in so doing, create an atmos- 
phere for improving living conditions. 


. .. Participate in Self-Evaluation 


Better group planning and better ob- 
jectives for democratic participation are 
insured when teachers evaluate their 
past participating activities. For the 
teacher who has a share in administra- 
tion, evaluation is the process of con- 
structively criticizing his own qualifica- 
tions and endeavoring to improve them. 
In such a concept of evaluation there is 
no room for the idea that progress and 
change can be brought about by super- 
visors or principals when they, rather 
than teachers, evaluate teacher contri- 
butions. Only self-evaluation results in 
increased personal direction and con- 
trol. It is the only effective method of 
improvement in a democracy. 

An important task of the teacher 1s 
to encourage this kind of evaluation in 
the classroom as well as in the staff 
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meeting, the professional organization, 
and the parent-teacher group. The chil- 
dren must become aware of the contri- 
bution their activities are making to- 
ward the realization of the goals. 

For educational administration there 
must be a continuous evaluation of 
policies and practices to determine their 
effectiveness in realizing the purpose 
for which they were established. 


Put It into Practice 


Unless educational administration 
recognizes and uses the classroom 


teacher as a cooperator in controlling 
and directing educational development, 
children and adults will not realize their 
optimum development. Actual experi- 
ence in cooperative educational ad- 
ministration on the part of the teacher 
is necessary if democratic functioning 
is to replace the competitive, authori- 
tarian activity still found in so many 
classrooms. Children under authori- 
tarian control do not manage their own 
affairs; and the schools do not fulfill 
their purpose of promoting efficient 
social interaction. - 





HAROLD ALBERTY 


( 
In his analysis of needs in program planning in our American high 
schools, Harold Alberty, professor of education at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, points to the curriculum lag in secondary educa- 
tion. He goes on to point out specific responsibilities of the high school 
administrator in providing for a curriculum that will keep pace with the 
needs and changes of the society in which it lives. 


IT IS RECOGNIZED generally that 
the secondary school is one of our 
society’s principal agencies for bring- 
ing about the progressive reconstruc- 
tion and refinement of democratic liv- 
ing. It is expected, therefore, that it 
will keep pace with the profound 
changes in American life by organizing 
its curriculum in terms of the basic 
and persistent needs, problems, and in- 
terests of young people to the end that 
they understand and participate actively 
in the continuous reinterpretation of 
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the values and practices of our culture 
and find a satisfying place in it. 


Hicu ScHoot CurrRicULUM Lacs 


A casual examination of the program 
indicates that the curriculum is sadly 
inadequate to meet the demands of the 
present day. Many subjects can only 
be defended in terms of outworn val- 
ues. Critical problems that beset youth 
are almost completely ignored in favor 
of the dreary covering of ground in the 


5 
textbook. And all this in spite of the 
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fact that during the past decade many 
studies in the fields of psychology, the 
curriculum, teaching procedures, and 
evaluation have pointed the way to 
significant improvement in the program 
of secondary education. 


Piecemeal Curriculum Reorganization 


It has long been the practice of cur- 

riculum makers to attack the problem 
of reorganization in piecemeal fashion. 
A new need arises. It is met by a new 
course and a new textbook. Because 
the curriculum is already overcrowded 
it is usually made an elective so as not 
to interfere with the vested interests. 
This tinkering with the curriculum only 
adds to the hopeless patchwork of offer- 
ings“ which characterize the program 
of secondary education. 
_ At the moment, a national commis- 
sion is proposing the addition of a 
number of new courses to meet the 
needs of students who normally drop 
out of school early. In itself this is all 
to the good, but unless such additions 
are organically related to the total 
program they will perpetuate the al- 
ready sharp dualism between the “cult- 
ural” and the “practical.” Clearly, if 
we are to move ahead, such superficial 
practice must give way to a drastic re- 
examination of the whole curriculum 
structure. A few schools are leading the 
way, but in general secondary schools 
appear to be apathetic in the face of the 
persistent demands for reform. 


The Administrator Finds Excuses 


All too frequently the blame may be 
placed squarely on the shoulders of the 
administrator. He fails to create the 
environment essential to progressive 
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improvement and to provide the neces- 
sary leadership. He is preoccupied with 
problems of budget, public support, 
attendance, “discipline,” and the main- 
tenance of the physical plant and equip- 
ment. He fails to deal with the vital 
problems of curriculum reorganization. 
Frequently his training has not equip- 
ped him for his leadership role. As a 
consequence he feels insecure in dealing 
with problems that involve working 
intimately with his staff. The excuse 
given is lack of time—and often this 
is the case. But more often the reason 
is a feeling of inadequacy or insecurity 
in dealing with the curriculum problem. 
So the administrator covers up his in- 
security by spending time on problems 
which give the most satisfaction. 
True, he can point with some justifi- 
cation to his poorly paid teaching staff, 
his conservative public, and the short- 
comings of teacher-education institu- 
tions in preparing teachers sensitive to 
the need for reform. But basically the 
reason lies deeper, and in his more 
reflective moments he realizes it. 


The Problem Is the Administrator’s 


Clearly, the responsibility for funda- 
mental curriculum reorganization lies 
with the administrator. Without his 
support and leadership, teachers can 
do little. 

True, the individual teacher can im- 
prove his own teaching. He can make 
significant changes within the tradi- 
tional framework. But unless the school 
attacks the problem, such individual 
efforts are likely to bog down. 

A look at any far-reaching program 
of curriculum reorganization reveals an 
administrator who gives it support and 
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leadership. And such leadership will be 
discovered to be democratic rather than 
authoritarian. Curriculum changes 
brought about by administrative fiat are 
likely to be temporary and ineffective, 
for the teachers who are expected to 
carry the changes into action have had 
no part in them and, as a consequence, 
feel no responsibility for their success. 


Wuat Is Democratic LEADERSHIP 


Most administrators claim that they 
operate democratically. Even when they 
utilize the most arbitrary procedures, 
they often insist that such procedures 
are necessary to the smooth running of 
the school and that in the long run the 
ends justify the means. Since there is 
great confusion as to the meaning of 
democratic leadership, it might be well 
to state some of its important qualities. 

The democratic leader respects 
the personalities of the people with 
whom he works. This means that he 
assumes that his teachers have the in- 
telligence to participate effectively in 
curriculum making, and that he works 
with his staff in such a way as to elicit 
the distinctive contributions of all. 

The democratic leader is skilled in 
the techniques of group planning and 
action. As a member of the group hav- 
ing responsibility to the public for the 
total school program, he tries to sensi- 
tize the group to problems, proposes 
fruitful hypotheses for their solution, 
and helps to marshal pertinent data. But 
he does not insist upon a particular solu- 
tion. His role is to stimulate action, to 
keep the program moving, to provide 
the setting for effective work, but not 
to dictate or coerce. He has faith in 
group planning and decisions arrived at 
through full and free discussion. 
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It follows from the above generaliza- 
tions, that the democratic leader ac- 
cepts decisions of the group and car- 
ries such decisions into effect. The 
real test of the administrator’s sincerity 
and faith in the democratic process is 
found in his willingness to accept decis- 
ions that run counter to his own con- 
victions and carry them into effect. 
Unless he is willing to do this, teachers 
are not likely to take seriously his an- 
nounced belief in democratic action. 
A good deal of the lethargy on the part 
of teachers to participate in curriculum 
reorganization is due to skepticism as 
to whether they will have a genuine 
part in the final decisions. 


(GUIDES FOR THE ADMINISTRATOR 


Obviously no cut and dried program 
of curriculum reorganization can be 
formulated out of relationship to a 
specific situation. The teaching staff 
and the administrator will plan the pro- 
gram cooperatively in terms of prin- 
ciples and procedures which they set 
up. However, it is possible to present 
some leads which have been found help- 
ful in various situations. 


Identifying Problems 


Generally speaking, thinking starts 
with a problem. Curriculum reorganiza- 
tion is no exception, The group must 
feel the need for change. 

Since the administrator, by virtue of 
his position, sees the school in terms of 
its over-all operation and in its relation- 
ship to other institutions and agencies, 
he is in a very favorable position to 
initiate a study of the problems which 
are particularly pertinent. He may, 
therefore, propose a plan for defining 
and studying them. One plan which 
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has proved effective is to organize the 
staff into groups for the purpose of 
identifying the major problems. 

The first type of organization which 
suggests itself is to form committees in 
' the various departments or areas of the 
curriculum, (¢.g.) science, social studies, 
English, guidance. The result of such 
an organization is usually the defining 
of problems in terms of special areas, 
rather than the school as a whole. 

Another organization, which has been 
found to be desirable, is one in which 
cross-section groups made up of repre- 
sentatives of all of the departments or 
areas is formed. (And by all means 
representatives of the elementary school 
should be included.) This type of or- 
ganization stimulates the interchange of 
ideas—and incidentally provides an op- 
portunity for the staff to become ac- 
quainted. Ultimately the problems 
identified by these groups may be 
pooled by a central committee and sub- 
mitted to the faculty as a whole. 


Clarifying the Philosophy 


When faculty agreement upon the 
problems submitted has been secured, 
the next logical step is to set up a plan 
for solving them. Faculty discussion 
is bound to reveal different points of 
view and basic philosophies held by 
various members of the teaching staff. 
The administrator should assume re- 
sponsibility for helping the staff to 
clarify its beliefs. 

Before the faculty can proceed intelli- 
gently upon a program for solving the 
problems, it is necessary to secure com- 
mon agreement upon basic philosophy. 
The staff will need to become ac- 
quainted with the conflicting philoso- 
phies that are being advocated by edu- 
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cational leaders and come to a decision 
as to what beliefs are actually held and 
what kinds of programs they imply. 

This calls for a careful study and dis- 
cussion of the literature. Obviously 
the administrator will provide the neces- 
sary leadership. At first the level of 
agreement may be low, but it provides 
a starting point for further clarifica- 
tion and ultimately leads to a higher 
level of common agreement. 


Planning the Attack 


The detailed plan for attacking the 
problems which have been identified 
will, of course, take its character from 
the problems themselves; but the ad- 
ministrator has the task of leading the 
staff in formulating these plans. They 
may take the form of a community 
study, of an analysis of the basic needs 
and problems of students, of an evalua- 
tion of existing practices in the program 
of tests and measurements, of a study of 
the programs of the leading schools in 
the country. The determining factor 
in settling on any particular plan must 
be a staff decision as to the most effec- 
tive way of gathering the data neces- 
sary for intelligent action. 


Utilizing Personnel 


The administrator also has the re- 
sponsibility for seeing to it that all 
resources in personnel are utilized. A 
mistake sometimes made is to select only 
a few key teachers to carry on an ex- 
perimental program, without involving 
other staff members or, as is too often 
the case, without the knowledge or 
approval of the staff as a whole. For 
example, a few likeminded teachers are 
selected by the administrator to start 
a core curriculum. The staff is merely 
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“told” about the new venture. The 
success of the venture seems to threaten 
the security of the subject-matter de- 
partments. The result is criticism—or 
even sabotage. 

If the plan had been formulated, dis- 
cussed, and adopted by the staff as a 
whole, all members would have felt a 
responsibility for its success. Such a 
plan would involve utilizing the sub- 
ject matter teachers and special super- 
visors for the purpose of helping to 
plan resource units and possibly to 
teach the more specialized phases of the 
core. It would also utilize the research 
facilities of the school for the purpose 
of continuous evaluation of the proj- 
ect. At various stages, students and 
parents would also be involved. 


Securing Good Public Relations 


The responsibility for leading the 
public relations program also falls upon 
the shoulders of the administrator. 
Many curriculum reorganization pro- 
grams fail because the public does not 
understand what the school is trying 
to do. What is advocated is not a 
“selling” program but rather a program 
of active participation on the part of 
the community. The level of participa- 
tion will, of course, vary with the prob- 
lems which are being studied, and 
will have to be determined by the ad- 
ministrator and his staff, for, in a final 
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analysis, curriculum reorganization is a 
professional job. 


Providing Physical Facilities 

The administrator will need to as- 
sume major responsibility for provid- 
ing physical facilities. These include 
releasing teachers for full or part-time 
work on the curriculum; providing 
stenographic service; securing ade- 


quate rooms, equipment, and supplies; 
providing adequate library resources, 
and the like. This will inevitably in- 
volve a substantial budget. Without 
adequate financing, curriculum reor- 
ganization is next to impossible. 


Carrying the Program into Action 


Finally, the administrator must lead 
in carrying the new program into ac- 
tion. During the experimental period he 
must guard against unfair criticism and 
evaluation. This stage is crucial. If 
teachers discover that the administra- 
tion is not behind them in giving the 
new program a fair chance to succeed, 
it is unlikely that they shall again be 
willing to give time and energy to 
serious study of the school’s problems. 

In a final word, the administrator is 
the key to successful cooperative cur- 
riculum reorganization. Without his 
sympathetic and intelligent leadership, 
the school is likely to continue per- 
petuating the status quo. 








EXCELLENT PROGRAMS of in- 


Administration and Instruction 


as Inseparables 


If instructional practices are to be materially improved, the organiza- 
tional implications of any area of change must be carefully considered. 
Many widely advocated school practices are not in actual operation 
today because the administrative aspects have not been adequately pro- 
vided for. Administrators, sincerely desirous of putting modern school 
programs into effect, must assume their share of responsibility by giving 
leadership which makes desirable instructional changes possible. The 
administrative problems associated with the year-round school pro- 
gram, the curriculum program in the high school, the surveying of 
teacher opinion, the wise use of consultant service, and the freeing of 
teachers for service in curriculum development programs are prob- 
lems dealt with by the authors of the following articles. 


Time for Teachers to. Study 











Their P. 


us 


ALICE PITTMAN 


In March, 1947, at its annual meeting in Chicago, ASCD went on record 
favoring the statement that “time for teacher planning should be in- 
cluded in the school day.” More than a resolution is necessary, however, 
if such a desirable practice is to be put into effect. Alice Pittman, ele- 
mentary supervisor, Springfield, Missouri, tells how administrative ad- 
justments in one system provided time for in-service activity and pro- 
gram planning during the regular school day. 


telling of ways which have been de- 


service teacher education may be un- 
productive unless administration is rea- 
listic about the time teachers have to 
participate in the programs. Because re- 
leasing teachers during the school day 
obviously involves difficulties, there 
may be value in reports of experiences 
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vised for making teacher time available 
for educational planning. 


A Staff of Regular Substitutes Serves 


Springfield, Missouri has one hun- 
dred and eighty elementary teachers 
distributed in twenty-one schools of 
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varying sizes. A staff of seven teachers 
of substitute status is permanently em- 
ployed and used to release teachers. 

Several years of experimentation have 
resulted in an organized plan for dis- 
tribution of time. A substitute is made 
available for each teacher two quarter 
days per month. In addition, substitutes 
are assigned to buildings on a regular 
schedule, the amount of time depending 
on the size of the building. Principals 
distribute this additional time among 
teachers according to the needs of the 
school’s program at any given time. 
Thus flexibility is combined with regu- 
larity in the time available for teacher 
use. 

This is the over-all picture. To it 
should be added some details of opera- 
tion which have been found crucial in 
the effectiveness of the plan. 


Personnel Use Is Planned 


It seems better in our system to have 
three or four substitutes in a building 
at a given time than to have one more 
frequently. A principal who knows that 
on given half days six or eight teachers 
will regularly be available for confer- 
ences or other activities, can arrange 
other duties so as to keep this time free 
for participating with teachers. Like- 
wise there is economy of time for other 
consultants who may be involved in the 
school’s program. So the schedule of 
released time encourages planned use of 
the time as an integral part of a school 
improvement program. 

Having three or four teachers free at 
the same time makes cooperative plan- 
ning possible. Schools concerned about 
democratic living for children come 
eventually to attach importance to 
group thinking by teachers. One reason 
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is that group thinking is found to be a 
fundamental resource for solving prob- 
lems. Another is that teachers univer- 
sally need experiences to develop for 
themselves techniques of cooperative 
planning which they are attempting to 
teach children. An arrangement by 
which three or four teachers and a 
principal can work together consecu- 
tively seems ideal for getting group 
planning and action on many of the 
problems involved in improving a 
school program. 


Flexibility Permits Adjustment 


While it has seemed important to 
have substitute time assigned to schools 
and teachers on a regular schedule, 
there are occasions on which interrup- 
tion of the schedule makes it possible to 
carry on special in-service activities. 
The whole school system can some- 
times profit by sending a few teachers 
to an important educational meeting. 
Visiting consultants are available to 
work intensively for two or three days 
with the faculty of a single school or 
with selected teachers from several 
schools. Certain teachers need to be re- 
leased at times for the many commit- 
tees through which teachers participate 
actively in administration, a point of 
emphasis in our system. For purposes 
such as these, there is general agreement 
that the regular schedule for assign- 
ment of substitutes will be interrupted. 
This makes it possible to incorporate 
into the in-service program activities 
which would otherwise be impossible. 


Secretarial Service Helps 


One thing we have learned is that 
the plan does not operate automatically. 
There are more details than are appar- 
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ent which can cause loss of time and 
frustration for all concerned. After 
considerable experimentation, the num- 
erous details of operation have been 
made a responsibility of one of the 
secretaries in the central office. For ex- 
ample, it has been found necessary in 
our system to provide transportation 
during the noon hour for substitutes 
who must change schools, and the 
schedule of transportation is an item re- 
quiring attention daily. When interrup- 
tion of the schedule seems advisable, 
considerable planning is involved in 
making temporary arrangements. De- 
tails such as these require that the daily 
operation of the plan be in the hands of 
someone who has insight into the pur- 
poses to be served and sufficient skill in 
personal relationships to encourage a 
spirit of give and take. 


Cost Must Be Admitted 


There are factors on the debit side 
in our plan for releasing teacher time. 
One is, of course, cost. The salaries of 
seven substitute teachers, plus a portion 
of the salary of a secretary, plus trans- 
portation costs give the sum which, i 
our system, must be weighed a 
value received. Even when teachers of 
substitute status are used, with quali- 
fications and salaries not equal to those 
of regular teachers, and when every 


precaution is taken to eliminate waste. 


in the use of time, the total cost of the 
plan is considerable. Whether or not 


it is justified must be determined in the _ 


light of what it adds to the in-service 
program. It is pertinent to consider, 
however, how much a school system 
may otherwise waste in a school im- 
provement program which adds up to 
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‘she should undertake. 





little improvement because teachers do 
not have time to share in it. 


Children’s Needs Are Considered 


A factor which should be carefully 
considered is the loss, if any, to pupils 
during the time they are working with 
substitute teachers. One arrangement 
for minimizing loss is the assigning of 
the same substitute to a given class as 
regularly as possible when the teacher 
is away. Selection by teachers of activi- 
ties in the school day which can be 
most readily handled by a substitute has 
proved helpful. It has been a matter of 
policy to consider the amount of time 
a teacher has been away from her group 
in deciding what in-service activities 
Teachers fre- 
quently express opinions as to whether 
or not they can profitably be away 
from their classes at a given time. 

Planning can greatly minimize loss 
due to absence of a teacher from her 
class. If we assume it cannot be com- 
pletely eliminated, we must decide 
whether an occasional situation in 
which a class may have less efficient 
teaching than the regular teacher could 
provide is off-set by the gains from con- 
tinuous educational planning by a 
faculty. 


Lay Support Is Necessary 


There is a public relations factor of 
which schools may well be aware. “Sub- 
stitute teacher” has an undesirable con- 
notation for many parents. Possibly a 
better title could be used. Too often 
laymen do not understand the values in 
a comprehensive and continuous school 
improvement program. Therefore, the 
releasing of teachers through the use of 
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substitutes may require interpretation 
to the public. 


We’re Convinced It Works 


After an experience of several years, 
the values we are getting from in- 
creased participation of teachers seems 
amply to justify the plan in spite of 
problems involved. There is need for 


Taking Curriculum Soundings- 


experimentation with various means for 
giving teachers the needed time for 
educational planning. Springfield’s ex- 
perience with the use of substitutes has 
been promising. The problem of re- 
leasing teacher time is doubtless not in- 
surmountable if administration comes 
to recognize the importance of ade- 
quate provision for it. 








LESLIE W. JOHNSON 


Administrators are more frequently making use of the opinion poll for 
giving an accurate picture of educational needs. How one school sys- 
tem used this method as an actual means for curriculum improvement 
is described by Leslie W. Johnson, director of curriculum in the Su- 


perior, Wisconsin public schools. 


A GOOD PLANK in any educational 
platform is a statement of sharing in 
policymaking by all participants af- 
fected by the policies. It has become 
such an important principle in the re- 
cent philosophy of administration that 
various means are used to put the 
principle into practice. However, the 
mechanics of organization often pre- 
vent wide-spread use of the practice— 
it is difficult to get groups together; 
there isn’t enough time for meetings. 
Values must be weighed in making 
arrangements for group planning. Spe- 
cially constructed techniques and de- 
vices need to be considered to gain 
means by which staff members may 
participate. In curriculum planning, the 
curriculum coordinator needs to “keep 
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his ear to the ground” in order to be 
effective in guiding phases of curri- 
culum development. 


THe CASE FOR FREQUENCY 


Surveys of teacher opinion have of- 
ten provided the springboard for an at- 
tack on real and current problems. In 
1945, for example, the Curriculum 
Guiding Committee of the Wisconsin 
Cooperative Educational Planning Pro- 
gram launched a questionnaire entitled, 
Inquiry on Curriculum Problems. The 
volume of material (twelve essay-type 
questions) on a state-wide survey made 
the problem of tabulation difficult. 
Nevertheless, the questions raised were 


‘extremely useful for self-analysis and 
discussion in local communities. They 
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indicated where teachers felt there were 
weaknesses and problems that needed 
attention. 

One such survey, help though it may 
be in determining a program of plan- 
ning, soon loses its effectiveness with 
time, change of personnel, and program 
development. It is necessary to sample 
regularly in order to catch the full 
significance of shifts in emphases, new 
problems, awkward and ill-advised cur- 
rent practices; and to determine whether 
or not and to what extent certain prob- 
lems have been solved. 

An observation of special interest is 
the change of opinions over a period 
of time. Problems that are considered 
important at one time seem rather fool- 
ish two years later. Those that seem 
not to exist come into being later as 
somewhat of a surprise. 


A SAMPLE OF OPINION TAKING 


Superior, Wisconsin is a city of 40,- 
ooo population. There are eleven ele- 
mentary schools, five junior high 
schools, and two senior high schools. 
The educational staff consists of 207 
members. Two surveys have been made 
within a three-year period to assist in 
determining the future course of curri- 
culum planning and school organiza- 
tion. This report may be considered a 
sampling of what one might learn from 
a study of the questionnaires. 

The questionnaire was introduced 
with the query: “Do you have any 
problems in the curriculum or profes- 
sional areas listed below on which you 
desire help? If so, state your problem 
briefly under the appropriate heading.” 
Ten headings followed: classroom or- 
ganization and administration, organiza- 
tion of curriculum, materials of instruc- 
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tion, effective techniques of instruction, 
guidance of children, professional lead- 
ership, use of community resources, 


extra-curricular activities, home and 
school relationships, others. Question- 
naires were unsigned to encourage free- 
dom of expression. The response by 
staff members was ninety-one percent 
for the questionnaire as a whole. 


Too Many Youngsters 


The first survey indicated that a 
number of teachers were concerned 
about the size of their classes. Two 
years later the problem didn’t seem to 
exist. We may conclude that satisfac- 
tory adjustments, which corrected con- 
ditions where teacher-load seemed un- 
reasonable, were made. 


How About Grouping, Failure, 
and Promotion? 


Other problems of classroom organi- 
zation and management revealed by the 
first “sounding” included the following 
problematic situations: 


W hat shall be the basis of promotion? 
How can we reduce the number of per- 
iods in the daily schedule? 

How should children be grouped? 
How can we arrange for more time for 
our work? 

What constitutes a failure? 


These problems are placed in order 
of importance as determined by the 
number of responses. A second sur- 
vey indicated progress had been made 
toward the solution of these five prob- 
lems and two seemed _nonexistant. 
Promotion remained an unsolved prob- 
lem, as well as that of failures. Group- 
ing had been studied rather intensively 
with one school used as an experimental 
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school to try out conclusions of the 
special study. A plan of grouping was 
worked out by teachers of the experi- 
mental school and was recommended to 
the others for consideration. Today the 
conclusions are generally accepted. 


What Shall We Teach? 


Reactions to the plan of curriculum 
organization took no general pattern. 
Responses were directed toward speci- 
fic parts or phases of courses. The va- 
gueness of responses on the first survey 
indicated that the teachers were not se- 
cure in their thinking on curriculum 
organization and revealed a need for a 
more extensive program of in-service 
training in this area. The second sur- 
vey showed that much had been ac- 
complished in the development of a bet- 
ter understanding of “what to teach.” 


How Can We Use What We Have? 


The problem of materials of instruc- 
tion was quite a different matter. 
Teachers seemed more sure of their 
footing in this area. The five first rank- 
ing problems are listed: 


How can we get more visual aids? 
How can we get more textbooks? 
How can we get more supplementary 
books? 

How can we arrange for auditory aids? 
When will we be able to get a new 
hectograph? 


That the search for the solution of 
these problems was effective was indi- 
cated by responses to the second sur- 
vey. The problem changed from “how 
can we get” to “how can we make bet- 
ter use of... ?” The problems, as such, 
were not solved. But certain develop- 
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ments had taken place in the meantime, 
and they had changed. 


Help with the Slow Learner 


Under the classification of effective 
techniques of teaching, the problem of 
remedial measures ranked first on the 
first survey. That it still ranks high 
seems indicative of failure to solve it 
adequately. Several interesting state- 
ments represent a good analysis of this 
phase of education. 


We need a clarification in philosophy 
of formal vs. informal procedures in 
classroom teaching. 

We need to know how to teach reading 
in high school. 

Should home economics be the dump- 
ing ground for poor students? 


We Don’t Understand Guidance 


The problem of guidance on the first 
questionnaire suggested a need for a 
better understanding of that area. A 
large majority of questions were con- 
fined to testing. The whole problem 
seemed that of diagnosis of children’s 
difficulties. There was little indication 
of a real understanding of the purpose 
of guidance functions among the mem- 
bers of the staff. The results of the sec- 
ond questionnaire continued to point 
to need for further in-service training 
in guidance functions. 


We'd Like Supervisory Help 


Most of the teachers responding to 
the question on professional leadership 
wanted supervisors to demonstrate more 
often in the classroom. There seemed 
to be a sincere desire on the part of the 
teachers to have individual conferences 
with supervisors. Several teachers asked 
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for visiting days. No mention was made 
of extension work or summer courses 
in professional education. The chief 
value derived from the response to this 
section was the provision of indicators 
as to the effectiveness of the super- 
visory program when these “Sound- 
ings” were taken. 


Taking Trips Involves Risk 


A large number of teachers were 
anxious to arrange for field trips in 
order to use the community for instruc- 
tional purposes. On the other hand, this 
number represented less than one-sixth 
of the total teaching staff. At the time 
of the first survey, the teacher, by law, 
was responsible for the safety of the 
children when off the school property. 
This situation prompted the adminis- 
tration to make some provision for the 
safety of the children while on such 
trips and relieve the teacher of her re- 
sponsibility. Consequently, increase in 
the use of field trips has resulted. 


Radio Isn’t Our Concern 


Little interest was shown in the use 
of the radio at the time of the first sur- 
vey. (A rather heavy broadcasting 
schedule is maintained over four local 
stations.) Radio stations were notified of 


this fact. As a result, an educational: 


radio commission made up of staff 
members representing both elementary 
and secondary education was appointed. 

Both surveys revealed little interest 
in listening to educational programs. 
This may be due to reception difficul- 
ties from stations broadcasting educa- 
tional programs during school time. 
Wire recorders have been introduced 
which may offer a partial solution to 
the problem of program listening. 
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The Extras Have Little Value 


The problem of extra-curricular pro- 
grams and activities presented questions 
which gave the administration some 
concern. The teachers’ questions re- 
ferred principally to entertainments. It 
appeared that the program had little 
value except to keep children and pupils 
contented in school. The only excep- 
tion suggested that extra-curricular ac- 
tivities should be made curricular. 

The survey lead to an analysis and 
interpretation of the program then in 
existence with the intention of making 
necessary changes in order to better 
justify what was being done. The re- 
sponse to the same program in the 
second survey indicated that much 
progress had been made. 


Community Relationships Aren’t 
Succeeding 


Few teachers expressed any great 
concern about home and school rela- 
tionships in the first survey. Those that 
did referred specifically to parent con- 
ferences. These were difficult to ar- 
range, and several mentioned the PTA 
as an organization which had failed in 
the development of parent-teacher con- 
ferences. 


We’re Not Solving the Problems 


The second section of the first survey 
referred to the role of the teacher in 
the attempt to solve the problems men- 
tioned. “Indicate briefly what you or 
your school are now doing on the prob- 
lems which you have listed above.” 
This request brought weak response. 
Some of the best statements were: 


Every spring we go to the court house, 
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post office, fire hall. Other places are 
too far. 

I have been passing low I1.Q. children. 
We are experimenting with different 
types of activities. 

I try to arouse interest the best I can, 
but still fail in many cases. 

I am trying to stress workshop methods, 
especially in senior English. 


The first “sounding” brought into 
focus a large number of problems which 
were being faced by the school system 


Raising the Level 


and the curriculum department. It was 
evident that the attitude of the teachers 
could have been expressed as, “Here 
are the problems—and there are many. 
We can’t do much about it.” 

This wasn’t true in the second “sound- 
ing.” Teacher participation in course- 
of-study construction, policymaking, 
purchase of materials, and experimental 
programs has afforded opportunities for 
developing staff initiative. 





of Consultant Service 


MARCELLA R. LAWLER 


The changing concepts of consultant service are reviewed by Marcella 
Lawler, research assistant, Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation of Teachers College, Columbia University. In her 
previous position with the State Department of Education in Washing- 
ton, Miss Lawler served in a consultant capacity to many schools in that 
state. She brings first-hand experience to her discussion on planning for 


consultant service. 


AUTOMOBILES SERVICED! Train 
reservations made! Plane tickets pur- 
chased! Thousands of miles are being 
traveled each month in the United 
States by consultants working in the 
public schools. Reports written! Na- 
tional and regional conferences held! 
Workshops planned! Colleges, univer- 
sities, state departments of education, 
and foundations are developing pro- 
grams of consultant service. 
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Twenty-five years ago the educa- 
tional consultant was almost unknown. 
At that time we had the visitor, the 
expert who was brought into the school 
for a speech or a very short period of 
time. During his brief stay he was ex- 
pected to give the answer. He fre- 
quently left the school feeling com- 
pletely frustrated, knowing his help had 
been inadequate. 

The school personnel in attempting 
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to put the answer into effect met serious 
obstacles. Usually the solution brought 
in from the outside, not considered in 
terms of the local situation, did not 
remedy all the ills. If, perchance, the 
suggested solution did have merit, often 
teachers, children, and parents who had 
not worked through the problem were 
reluctant to accept this answer. 


Changing Practices Emerge 


Gradually a new way of working de- 
veloped. In programs such as the Eight 
Year Study and the Stanford Language 
Arts Investigation, “specialists” went 
into communities at intervals over a 
period of time to work with school per- 
sonnel on educational problems in the 
local setting. The method of working 
was quite different from that already 
described. While in both the studies 
mentioned the problems had been rec- 
ognized as ones significant to education 
nationally, local districts too recognized 
them as local problems. The significant 
point here is that the problem was 
studied cooperatively in the school 
community by the consultant, the 
school personnel, children, and parents. 


Experimentation Is Widespread 


Over a period of time a variety of 
ways have been tried in attempts to de- 
velop consultant service for on-going, 
continuous programs of curriculum 
study. Currently, educational research, 
significant to educators and laymen, is 
being carried on by such organizations 
as the Citizenship Education Group 
working in the Detroit public schools 
and the Inter-Group Education Study 
of the American Council on Education 
working in Wilmington, Delaware; 
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Newark, New Jersey; Hartford, Con- 
necticut; Pittsburg, Pennsylvania; South 
Bend, Indiana; St. Louis, Missouri; 
Hinsdale, Illinois; Minneapois, Minne- 
sota; and Denver, Colorado. The Sloan 
Foundation is carrying on research in 
the areas of food, shelter, and clothing 
in the schools of Kentucky, Vermont, 
and Florida. The Horace Mann-Lin- 
coln Institute of School Experimenta- 
tion of Teachers College, Coumbia Uni- 
versity, is engaged in cooperative re- 
search in the areas of health, human re- 
lations, cooperative planning, general 
education, children’s interests, persistent 
life situations of children, and the com- 
munity in the schools of Denver, Colo- 
rado; Kansas City and Springfield, Mis- 
souri; Battle Creek, Michigan; Glencoe, 
Illinois; Bucks County, Pennsylvania; 
Montgomery County, Maryland; Tus- 
kegee Institute, Tuskegee, Alabama; 
and New York City, Public Schools 94, 
44, the Brooklyn School for Home- 
making, and Walton High School. 

We hear much of the kind of con- 
tinuing work being done in the in- 
service growth of teachers by such uni- 
versities as those of Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Maine, and Alabama through fur- 
nishing on-going consultant service to 
the schools of their states in the de- 
velopment of programs of curriculum 
improvement. 

Typical of forward-looking state de- 
partment of education programs pro- 
viding consultant service to the schools 
are those found in Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Washington. Washington’s pro- 
gram, which has developed over a per- 
iod of six years, is a cooperative en- 
deavor between the office of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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and the five state teacher training in- 
stitutions—Central, Eastern, and West- 
ern Washington Colleges of Education, 
the University of Washington, and 
Washington State College. 


The Consultant as a Peer 


A person of importance in all these 
programs is the consultant. Whether 
he is from a state department, a uni- 
versity, or a research group his chief 
role is that of a resource person. He is 
an individual who has had rich and 
varied experience and training. His in- 
sights may have been deepened by rare 
opportunities of working in certain sit- 
uations. He has some particular ability 
which is being shared with the school. 

His procedure is to study the prob- 
lem under consideration in light of the 
needs of the community, the facilities 
available, and the personnel. He assists 
the group in developing methods of 
study and action suitable to their needs. 
He is not the seer with the answer, but 
a fellow professional worker. 

The consultant often assists the group 
in selecting and defining its problems. 
Much of the success of the remainder 
of the program depends upon this step. 
During the definition of the problem, 
he not only opens avenues for con- 
sideration, but establishes relationships 
which have lasting implications. 

In programs of cooperative research 
there is the additional professional re- 
sponsibility to report findings so that 
educators throughout the country may 
share the benefit of the work. The con- 
sultant carries this part of the program 
ahead, gathering data and planning with 
those working in the project for its 
best utilization for the improvement of 
education, generally. 
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Problems Confronting the Resource Person 


In developing the on-going programs 
in the field there are many problems of 
consultant service which might be con- 
sidered in this discussion. Individuals in 
this capacity, when discussing their mu- 
tual problems, invariably ask, “How 
was the problem defined in your situa- 
tion?” “When was it defined?” “Is com- 
munication good between the central 
office and the teachers?” “How is com- 
munication between the school and the 
community?” “Does the school system 
expect the answers from you or can you 
operate as a resource person?” “What 
pre-planning did the district do for 
your visit?” 


Without Pre-Planning, In-Service 
Breaks Down 


Stories are legend of the consultants 
who have gone into schools to work 
with teachers, only to be told, “Oh, 
we're not ready for you. We thought 
you were scheduled for next week.” 

Not long ago a consultant in physical 
education was heard to complain that 
she thought she was going into a system 
to begin the study of health, physical 
education, and recreation problems. 
She learned upon arrival that she was 
scheduled to teach four demonstration 
lessons the first day of her stay. Being 
a good trouper, she gave the demonstra- 
tions in a gym suit that was too large 
and shoes that were too small. 

Such an account gives added support 
to the contention that the consultant’s 
visit should be planned cooperatively 
by all those invoved—pupils, teachers, 
and administrators. In a large city sys- 
tem this may be done by the personnel 
or a group within a school. In a small 
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district, where the total program is in- 
volved, the preliminary planning may 
be done by the whole faculty. 

The invitation or the letter develop- 
ing plans then goes to the consultant as 
representative of the thinking of the 
total group, not as a plan developed in 
the central office with little concern for 
the thinking of the staff with which the 
consultant will be working. 

The communication should contain 
specific suggestions on the problems 
which the consultant will be asked to 
consider and ways the local people wish 
to see the consultant working—class- 
room visitations; small groups of teach- 
ers working within the school day; 
committees of teachers and parents or 
teachers, pupils, and parents; commit- 
tees of teachers and administrators. It 
is only in this way that the consultant 
knows on what problem he is expected 
to work and may raise pertinent ques- 
tions prior to his actual visit. 

If the visit is an initial one, it is im- 
portant that the coordinator of the 
program and the administration work 
with the teachers so that everyone has 
as broad an understanding of his re- 
lationship to the program as possible. 
When this is done, teachers will see 
many ramifications of the situation in 
light of the original problem. They will 
be ready to gain the most help from the 
consultant, rather than asking, “What 
do you want me to do?” 

Teachers should be encouraged to 
state their individual problems and 
needs in terms of the original questions 
so that additional information may be 
sent the consultant on the needs of in- 
dividual teachers. The whole group 
should also be kept informed of pro- 
gress and changes in the plans so that 
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they are genuinely a part of the pro- 
gram. 


Children Have an Important Role 


It is important that children have a 
part in the pre-planning that is done 
for the consultant’s visit. The reason 
for this is three-fold. It is important 
when the consultant arrives in the 
school that the children know who he 
is and why he is there. Recently a re- 
search worker on an initial visit was 
following a particular child’s schedule 
so that she might see what a day’s work 
for a student was. She sensed very soon 
that the children were apprehensive. At 
the end of the second period she began 
talking with some of the pupils. One 
girl asked, “Who are you trailin’? 
Who’s in trouble?” 

It must also be remembered that chil- 
dren are important participants in the 
planning procedures for the school and 
will have excellent suggestions on points 
which should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the consultant on ways he may 
work. Finally, children represent the 
first and most valuable link in the com- 
munity’s awareness of the plan for the 
consultant’s work in the school and the 
reason for his being there. 


The Community Plays Its Part 


If lay representation has had no part 
in the planning which suggested the 
help of a resource person, the adminis- 
tration and teaching staff need to give 
thought to the introduction of the con- 
sultant and his work to the community. 
Often an announcement of the pro- 
gram being developed may be made 
to PTA groups. 


It is well for consultants also to have 
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opportunities to meet the people of the 
community. Parent groups and lay .ad- 
visory committees as well as PTA 
groups may be involved in actual lay 
participation at the right time and place 
in the program. 

Through this kind of planning every- 
thing about the visit will be easy and 
normal. If the community knows the 
consultant’s work is a part of an on- 
going program for the improvement of 
the instruction, no one will think the 
school is being “rated” or “inspected.” 

In keeping with acceptable procedure 
the local school board will be informed 
of the forthcoming visit of a resource 
person in the district. It will be told of 
the teachers’ request for help and the 
planning which is underway. If the 
board is meeting at the time the con- 
sultant is in the district, it may be ad- 
vantageous for him to meet the board 
members. Much progress has been made 
in situations where this kind of thor- 
ough planning has been done. 


The Consultant Plans, Too 


From the time the invitation for the 
visit comes to the consultant, he does 
as much as possible to move the pre- 
planning in the local district ahead. 
Much of the success of his own work 
and his acceptance by the group will be 
affected by these first contacts. It is 
important that each step be carefully 
considered and that each suggestion be 
made in such a way that no offense can 
be taken. It is unwise to introduce ac- 
tion which has not been planned co- 
operatively with the district. 

He may further the program of prep- 
aration in the school for his visit by 
suggesting that he would appreciate 
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having special questions from the teach- 
ers on which they would like help or 
materials. A conference with some of 
the administration and/or staff prior to 
the visit is always an advantage. In 
cases where great distances are not a 
factor, a long-distance telephone call 
estabishes a friendly contact and serves 
either to initiate pre-planning or clari- 
fies details as planning proceeds. A 
“face to face” contact, or some varia- 
tion of it, is many times more produc- 
tive than correspondence alone. 

Informal contacts with groups dur- 
ing, prior to, and following the time 
the consultant is working with them 
are advisable. If the faculty is in the 
habit of having a “tea hour,” it is well 
for the consultant to plan time to drop 
in as one of the group. Lunch time in the 
teachers’ cafeteria affords another op- 
portunity for informal conversation. 
Following a visit a consultant may fur- 
ther his relationships and his work with 
a school faculty by sending materials 
he has found which he knows a parti- 
cular teacher would appreciate having, 
or by writing a letter to see how the 
work is progressing. The time thus 
spent implements the work of the con- 
sultant immeasurably. 


Principles Continue to Hold True 


Suggestions thus far have been di- 
rected to the situation where the con- 
sultant is being invited into the school 
district for the first time. After the plan 
for working is formulated and the con- 
sultant’s service is a part of an on-going 
program the same principles pertain. 


e The planning for the use of the consult- 
ant will be more effective if it is done 
cooperatively by all those concerned— 
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administrators, teachers, pupils, parents, ¢ The consultant is a resource person who 
and the consultant will look at problems with them and 
e Effective communication between the give the best guidance at his command 
school and the consultant and all groups 


yee 1d al ‘ - ; F 
within the school-community is essen- The consultant is coming to work w th 


them on a significant problem 


tial 

e All those concerned should have the e This opportunity to study a professional 
goals to be achieved clearly in mind, problem with an experienced individual 
and may need help in seeing their job gives further opportunity to improve 
and problems in relation to the total their unique contribution to the chil- 
program dren of the community 


e The on-going curriculum program 


needs to have expert coordination. e The educational program of the district 


will be improved by their work and 


If this kind of cooperative pre-plan- suggestions 
ning is done in the district teachers will , The work they are doing is significant 
know that: and appreciated. 





Summer Conference News 


The second annual Summer Regional Conference of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, NEA will be held on the University of Oregon campus 
at Eugene, July 5 to 9 inclusive. Featured in the five-day conference are: Howard 
Anderson, social studies specialist of the U.S. Office of Education; Robert S. Gilchrist, 
assist*nt superintendent of schools, Minneapolis, Minn.; James Logsdon, principal, 
Shorewood High School, Shorewood, Wis.; Paul Eiserer, University of Chicago; Ger- 
trude Hankamp, executive secretary, ASCD. 


Addresses and discussion group topics will deal with problems of supervision and 
curriculum development of interest to teachers, supervisors, and administrators. 


The ASCD summer conferences rotate among the northwestern states. Last year’s 
conference was held at Washington State College, Pullman; next year’s conference will 
be held at the University of Washington, Seattle. For further information, or to be put 
on the mailing list, write: Hugh B. Wood, professor of education, University of Oregon, 
Eugene. 


Watch your News Exchange and May issue of EpucationaL LeapersHiP for news 
of other conferences to be sponsored jointly by ASCD. It is possible such conferences 
will be held in Wyoming, Kansas, and New York state. 
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A. City Launches a High School 
Curriculum Improvement Program— 


ROBERT S. GILCHRIST 


Thinking educators today are convinced that the curriculum in our 
secondary schools needs renovating if it is to serve the needs of youth 
growing up in society as we know it. They are convinced, also, that if 
the curriculum is to be materially improved, adjustments in organiza- 
tion and administration of the typical high school must be made. This 
description of the way in which one large city is undertaking to develop 
improved programs of learning for its youth should be of help to all 
those concerned with the direction toward which our American high 
school shall point. Those working in cities of similar size will find it 
especially helpful. Because so much emphasis is placed on planning 
within the individual school unit, educators working in communities of 
considerably less size will also find suggestions. Robert S. Gilchrist, 
assistant superintendent in charge of secondary education, Minneapolis, 


Minnesota, is the author. 


TOO MANY BOYS AND GIRLS 
still drop out of school at the high 
school level. Too many of our grad- 
uates are not ready to assume their roles 
in society as workers, home makers, and 
healthy, intelligent citizens. For these 
reasons, we in Minneapolis believe that 
secondary schools must be improved. 
Two years ago a system-wide pro- 
gram of curriculum improvement, 
which provided an opportunity to re- 
design our secondary schools, was 
started. A series of meetings of the cen- 
tral office staff during the fall of 1945 
resulted in the development of a plan for 
system-wide curriculum study. The 
plan was presented to all teaching and 
administrative staff members at a mass 
meeting and was also published in the 
School Bulletin. The proposal included 
a tentative statement of objectives for 
Minneapolis public schools, suggested 
areas for study and problems to be 
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solved, and a proposed organization for 
curriculum improvement. 

After study and discussion, ninety- 
one percent of the teaching and admin- 
istrative staff submitted reactions, criti- 
cisms, and suggestions. The staff ac- 
cepted the statement of objectives as a 
working platform. Seventy percent 
agreed to work on specific curriculum 
improvement projects. The proposal of 
the central office staff for the system- 
wide organization for curriculum work 
was rejected. Several changes were sug- 
gested which resulted in an improved 
organization. 


WeE ORGANIZE FoR WorkK 


The plan of organization which was 
adopted is based on the assumption that 
much of the curriculum work should 
take place in the individual school; but 
that there should also be system-wide 
coordination, leadership, and assistance. 
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Planning committees at the elementary 
and secondary levels, which include a 
teacher from each school and repre- 
sentative principals and central office 
staff members, are part of the plan. In 
addition, a Curriculum Coordinating 
Council includes six teachers from each 
of the planning committees, plus repre- 
sentative laymen, principals, and cen- 
tral office staff members. 

The plan of or- 
ganization which 
was finally adopted 
is shown in the ac- 
companying chart. 

Teachers and ad- 


Since the spring of 1946, when the 
planning committees and the Curri- 
culum Coordinating Council held their 
first meetings, several committees and 
commissions have been authorized. 
Each was established when the need be- 
came apparent. Several of the commit- 
tees, such as language arts, social studies, 
mathematics, and science, have as their 
purpose the improvement of the curri- 


ORGANIZATION FOR 
MINNEAPOLIS CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 





ministrators un- 
doubtedly became 





23 Secondary Schools 


Local School Faculties 
72 Elementary Schools 








more cognizant of 





the need for cur- 
riculum_ improve- 
ment in their study 
and discussion of 
the proposals of the 
central office staff. 





Curriculum Development 
and Study Committees 
authorized by Elementary 
and Secondary Planning 


Committees 








The fact that so 














many committed 
themselves to the 


Secondary Curriculum Planning 


Elementary Curriculum Planning 


Commitiee 


platform of objec- 


Committee 


72 Teachers (1 each school), 
4 Principals, 2 Consultants, 


23 Teachers (1 each school), 
4 Principals, .2 Consultants, 


tives and to work- 
ing on jobs to im- 
prove the schools Asst. Supt.—Secondary Education 
paved the way for 
the starting of spe- 
cific projects. 
Thinking through 
together a plan for 
curriculum — study 
gave the central 
office staff more 
unity in its pur- 
poses. 


Asst. Supt.—Elementary Education 


























Curriculum. Planning and 
Research Committees 


authorized by the Council 























Curriculum Coordinating Council 
Superintendent 12 Teachers 
5 Laymen 
1 University Student 


1 University Staff Member 


Assistant Superintendents 


2 Consulfants 








4 Principals 
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culum in terms of the existing organiza- 
tion. Other committees are designed to 
explore new functions and make recom- 
mendations for the incorporation of ex- 
periences and procedures not now in 
common use. They include Commis- 
sions on Democracy, International Un- 
derstanding and World Peace, Conser- 
vation, Intergroup Education, Promo- 
tional Policies and Standards, Health, 
Home and Leisure Living, Work Expe- 
rience, Small Class Experiment, Driver 
Education, and Common Learnings. 


Errort Is BASED ON RECOGNIZED NEEDS 


As committees and faculty groups 
analyzed their curriculum problems, 
several needs became apparent. It be- 
came increasingly evident that the 
basic unit for curriculum study and 
change is the staff of a building, which 
is in a position to study first-hand its 
children and community. It was also 
recognized that system-wide coordina- 
tion must take place at the same time 
that vigorous building activity is oc- 
curring. Needs for in-service training 
and growth in order to achieve the new 
objectives agreed upon became more 
and more evident. Teachers began to 
ask for more varied and different helps 
and resources. Time to engage in curri- 
culum work was difficult to discover 
in already crowded schedules. 


Recognizing the Individual School Base 


As a faculty analyzes the problems 
of improving a particular school, it be- 
comes apparent that the variations in 
vocational plans, use of leisure time, 
health, and home conditions demand 
that a school tailor-make its curriculum 
in terms of its own students. An addi- 
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tional factor which gives further sup- 
port to this proposition is that teachers 
will be more enthusiastic in their leader- 
ship of youth if they have had a part in 
deciding what should be taught and the 
policies which should give direction to 
the program of the school. 


Councils for participation 


Several of the secondary schools have 
established faculty councils or execu- 
tive committees through which staff 
members participate in program de- 
veloping and policymaking. In one 
senior high school, the council analyzes 
and evaluates proposals made for the 
solution of problems and then recom- 
mends procedures or policy for the fur- 
ther consideration of the faculty as a 
whole. 

Last spring it proposed four experi- 
mental activities for the year 1947-8, 
which the faculty, after modification, 
adopted. One of these was participa- 
tion in the common learnings project, 
described later in this article. Other ac- 
tivities of this particular faculty coun- 
cil include the working out of the extra- 
curricular assignments for the staff, pro- 
posing a PTA-faculty committee to de- 
velop recommendations concerning the 
completion of a building project, and 
beginning an in-service training pro- 
gram for the staff. After one year of 
operation of this council, there seems 
to be evidence that there is greater will- 
ingness on the part of the faculty mem- 
bers as a whole to help determine, sup- 
port, and carry out the school program. 


Local materials centers 


Recently a request has been made for 
the establishment of secondary school 
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curriculum materials centers in each of 
the junior and senior high schools, a 
means for all teachers to keep up to 
date on the learning materials which 
are becoming available for each field. 
The proposed plan provides that sample 
copies of textbooks and other curri- 
culum materials be available within a 
building and circulated among teachers. 
One individual in each building, prob- 
ably | the librarian, will be designated as 
the person in charge of this materials 
center. A teacher in each field will be 
responsible for the books and learning 
materials in the center. The system-wide 
consultant for librarians will be in 
charge of the coordination of this plan. 


Improved faculty meetings 


In several buildings the principals and 
faculties have recognized that signifi- 
cant work cannot occur unless faculty 
meetings are held for a long enough 
period of time to enable adequate dis- 
cussion of problems. In several schools 
students are dismissed as much as an 
hour early once each month in order to 
allow a longer block of time for staff 
meetings. Most faculties devote at least 
one meeting a month to the problems 
of their particular buildings. At least 
one other meeting per month is uti- 
lized for discussion of problems of sys- 
tem-wide concern. 


Coordinating the Efforts of All 


The Secondary Planning Committee 
has accepted, as one major function, the 
coordination of the various curriculum 
activities taking place at the secondary 
level and the helping of individual fac- 
ulty members and building groups to see 
the relationship between their efforts 
and the work in all secondary schools. 
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A guide for modern high schools 


To this end, in February of 1947 a 
chart was developed for display in each 
of the secondary schools. This chart 
listed the objectives of the Minneapolis 
public schools, the behavior character- 
istics of youth which must be developed 
to attain these objectives, the kind of 
secondary schools necessary to develop 
adolescent citizens with the behavior 
characteristics mentioned, and a pro- 
posal of the characteristics of an in- 
dividual school program which would 
give promise of bringing about realiza- 
tion of the objectives. The system-wide 
resources available, which the individual 
building might call upon for help, were 
then listed. These included the in-serv- 
ice courses, the system-wide commit- 
tees, and the services the central office 
staff were prepared to render. 

A small bulletin, published to accom- 
pany the chart, elaborated upon the 
significant points. A history of the pres- 
ent curriculum program since its in- 
ception was given and a statement made 
of just how far we had come. The work 
of the various committees was sum- 
marized and the relation of the parts to 
the whole program was described. 
Basic issues facing the Minneapolis sec- 
ondary schools were identified, and next 
steps, both at the individual building 
level and on a system-wide basis, were 
listed. 


Two-way reports 


This year the Planning Committee 
is attempting to coordinate the work of 
the various committees by calling for 
reports from groups at work, attempt- 
ing to identify the gaps where no work 
is being done, and endeavoring to re- 
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solve issues where there seems to be 
conflict between the activities of the 
different committees. It is also encour- 
aging each school faculty to identify 
and think through the major problems 
which the group should solve. 

The fact that principals must have 
both time and the opportunity to keep 
abreast of the work of the various cur- 
riculum committees is becoming more 
and more apparent. There are indica- 
tions that it may prove desirable that 
they become members of the Planning 
Committee in order to participate in the 
policymaking and to be in a better 
position to implement administratively 
the policies adopted. 

The committee is at present also en- 
gaged in a project to determine the 

“musts” for every boy and girl in our 
secondary schools. Each committee is 
asked to decide upon the experiences 
which it believes essential for all boys 
and girls in terms of the developmental 
needs of youth, the demands of society 
and youth’s responsibility for these de- 
mands, and the values as stated in the 
system-wide objectives. After receiving 
these listings from the various second- 
ary committees, the Planning Commit- 
tee will build a framework for the gen- 
eral education offerings. 


Providing for In-Service Experiences 


For the past two summers a curri- 
culum workshop has been sponsored 
jointly by the Minneapolis public 
schools and by the summer session of 
the University of Minnesota. The Board 
of Education provided scholarships to 
cover the tuition fee for those not de- 
siring university credit and a consider- 
able part of the fee for those who 
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earned credit toward degrees. In addi- 
tion, approximately twenty scholarships 
were granted each summer to teachers 
to attend workshops in other cities and 
universities. Each summer approxi- 
mately one hundred teachers from the 
Minneapolis schools enrolled in the 
workshops and worked on problems 
which they had identified during the 
previous year. 

A pre-school workshop was held in 
the fall of 1946 during one week of the 
two-week period when the schools 
were forced to remain closed because 
of the polio epidemic. Several meetings 
were also held at the start of school in 
the fall of 1947 for pre-school planning 
purposes. It is hoped that a regularly 
organized pre-school workshop session 
of several days can become an integral 
part of the pre-planning which occurs 
each fall. Principals are now on a ten- 
month calendar basis and, therefore, 
have an opportunity for group planning 
and activity both at the beginning and 
close of the school year. 

In-service study programs have been 
carried on during the past two years, 
with leadership from the central ‘office 
staff. During 1946-7 more than a thou- 
sand teachers participated in such a pro- 
gram. For 1947-8 the following sixteen 
groups have been organized, including 
such areas as: Policies of Promoting, 
Grading, Crediting, and Reporting; 
Adolescent Growth and Development, 
Books Children Read; Color, Design, 
Crafts; Democratic Classroom Proced- 
ures; Common Learnings; Conservation 
of Human Resources with Emphasis on 
Needs of Handicapped Youth; “One 
World or None”; Demonstration Les- 
sons in the Teaching of Reading at the 
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Secondary Level; Visual Aids Labora- 
tory; and Guiding Child Growth and 
Development through Teacher-Parent 
Conferences. 


Supplying the Necessary Materials 


More and more teachers are recog- 
nizing that a textbook cannot be relied 
upon as the only source for classroom 
reading. So they are asking for a wider 
variety of reading materials for their 
students and resource guides for their 
own use as they work out learning units 
with their boys and girls. For example, 
in the common learnings program, re- 
source guide material has already been 
developed on orientation to a new 
school, Minneapolis City Government, 
Natural Resources of Minnesota, Home 
and Family Living, World Citizenship, 
Driver Education and Training, Beliefs 
and Values, and The World in Which 
We Work. 


Out-of-school resources 


The field trip office, disbanded dur- 
ing the war years, has been reopened 
in order to assist schools in their efforts 
to have boys and girls take appropriate 
trips in relation to their curriculum ex- 
periences. Consultants in radio and in 
visual education are facing increasing 
demands as teachers sense the possibili- 
ties of education through these media. 
There are many efforts to capitalize on 
local resources for more effective learn- 
ing. 

For example, a meeting was arranged 
at a downtown broadcasting auditor- 
ium for representatives of all social 
studies classes to listen to a discus- 
sion of the pros and cons of charter re- 
vision by the mayor of the city and a 
prominent lawyer. 
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Guidebook for boys and girls 


As more teachers realize that good 
teaching demands a sensitivity to the 
various outcomes to which the class- 
room environment may contribute, ap- 
propriate guides and suggestions must 
be organized to assist the teacher in at- 
taining the objectives. An illustration of 
the kind of help which is being made 
available is the Guidebook for Common 
Practices in School Work, prepared by 
more than one hundred teachers of the 
system. This book includes the sec- 
tions: Know How to Get School Jobs 
Done, Know How to Present Thoughts 
to Others, Know How to Use the Tools 
of Learning, and a glossary of words 
used in the classroom. It is hoped each 
student will refer to this guidebook 
when he is in doubt concerning a point. 
It should be an invaluable aid to any 
teacher attempting to create an environ- 
ment in which boys and girls can prac- 
tice—in terms of what they already 
know—the skills which they are sup- 
posed to have acquired. 


Kit in communications skills 


Another aid, a kit of materials and 
suggestions, has been developed by the 
Language Arts Committee for the use 
of English teachers. Included in the thir- 
teen topics are an analysis of growth 
factors as they relate to language skills 
and reading, a bibliography of books 
which deal with human relations, and a 
chart of the responsibilities of the lan- 
guage arts to the individual in the four 
phases of communication. 


Help from consultants 


Undoubtedly the most important aids 
to teachers are the human resources 
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available. The functions of central of- 
fice staff members have been redefined 
with a corresponding change of titles 
from supervisors to consultants. The re- 
definition of functions includes the idea 
that the primary purpose of a consult- 
ant is to render service to a school or to 
a teacher rather than to impose a pro- 
gram. 

In addition to local personnel, con- 
sultants from the outside are invited to 
work with various curriculum groups 
when the need becomes apparent. 
Experts in health education, common 
learnings, social studies, reading, and 
language arts have spent two or three 
days each in consulting with local 
groups during the past year. As a mem- 
ber of the Intergroup Education Proj- 
ect sponsored by the American Council 
on Education, we have also profited 
from the services of four consultants 
for this project. 


Making Time Available ° 


Teachers who carry a full teaching 
load cannot be expected to have either 
the time or the energy to do all curri- 
culum work after school hours. The 
organization for curriculum improve- 
ment in Minneapolis includes policies 
providing for released time for commit- 
tees to do at least part of their work. 
Each committee is allowed three half 
day meetings during the school year. 
Whenever a committee has defined a 
job which requires continuous effort of 
a small working committee, provision 
is made for substitutes to take the place 
of teachers while they are engaged on 
their work project. When a need for 
experimentation is defined by a school 
and approved by the administration, an 
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attempt is made to provide the resources 
with which to carry on the project. 


EvIpENCE OF ProGress Is APPARENT 


Through the stimulation of the cur- 
riculum improvement program, many 
changes have already been brought 
about in the secondary school curri- 
culum. The common learnings develop- 
ment is an illustration of the progress 
which has been made in providing new 
and different experiences for youth. 


Experimenting with Common Learnings 


In the spring of 1947 an in-service 
study program was arranged for two 
hundred teachers who were stimulated 
to examine the possibilities of a com- 
mon learnings organization because of 
experimentation in common learnings 
which had already taken place in some 
Minneapolis secondary schools and be- 
cause of their reading of such literature 
as Planning for All American Youth. 
As a result, a system-wide common 
learnings committee was organized with 
representatives from each of the sec- 
ondary schools. 

The committee agreed that resource 
guide material should be developed for 
some of the problem areas upon which 
teachers agreed the units of work 
should be developed. It also identified 
problems for the consideration of 
teachers attending the summer work- 
shop. Plans were made for fifty-seven 
teachers in junior and senior high 
schools to have one or more groups in 
common learnings for the school year. 
A primer on common learnings, started 
at the workshop, is now available as a 
basis for study and discussion by both 
professional and lay groups. It attempts 
to clarify the thinking concerning com- 
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mon learnings and its possibilities for 
improving secondary education. 

This year the common learnings com- 
mittee is busy with such projects as the 
identification of problem areas which 
boys and girls in the secondary schools 
ought to have an opportunity to study, 
the discovery and organization of re- 
source materials for developing units 
of work in problem areas, and the de- 
velopment of a program of evaluation. 


Working on a Health Project 


A health demonstration project has 
been introduced in a junior high school. 
This demonstration is partially financed 
through the Hennepin County Tuber- 
culosis Association. All faculty mem- 
bers of the junior high school are on 
committees related to the demonstra- 
tion. With the aid of a part-time staff 
member from the University of Minne- 
sota and the consultative services of a 
health education leader from another 
university; the staff is making definite 
progress in discovering not only the re- 
quisites for sound health education in 
the school, but also the techniques by 
which a faculty can successfully w ork 
together in solving a problem. A steer- 
ing committee consisting of the con- 
sultant, the principal, and a coordinator 
of the health project channels the vari- 
ous parts of the project to the proper 
committee, arranges time schedules, and 
provides integration of the health work 
with the rest of the educational pro- 
gram. A council, which includes both 
parents and pupils, meets monthly. 

There are already in evidence con- 
crete results in terms of new materials 
and new procedures. Changed points 
of view and deeper insights, not only 
with respect to health but to education 
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in general, have resulted. Physical edu- 
cation is now offered five times a week 
in all three grades of the junior high 
school. An extended after school rec- 
reation program is being planned. There 
is a greater demand for films and other 
visual and audio aids. The individual 
homeroom teacher now recognizes that 
he must become more of a guide to the 
students assigned to him. 

Other projects which promise signifi- 
cant results include: behind the wheel 
driver training in three high schools, the 
adaptation of veterans vocational guid- 
ance methods to high school seniors, 
community centers in two of the } junior 
high schools, and a small class experi- 
ment to discover the values accruing 
from smaller classes and more individ- 
ualized guidance and instruction. 


RETHINKING Has RESULTED 


During the two years in which the 
present plan for curriculum improve- 
ment has been .underway, certain es- 
sentials for success have clarified them- 
selves. 

It is futile to try to change practices 
unless beliefs and values change. 
“Words without music” make for a 
sterile education. The verbal accept- 
ance of objectives and the actual direc- 
tion and guidance from beliefs which 
an individual accepts as his own are 
not synonymous. Our thinking about 
practices in terms of what we purport 
to believe must be checked constantly. 

The actual job of deciding on changes 
which are needed .and then starting to 
make the changes is the heart of cir- 
riculum improvement. Group action 
demands that we learn the problem- 
solving approach—to discover the data 

(Continued on page 476) 
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Returns on a Year-Round Investment— 


MAURICE J, THOMAS 


The city of Rochester, Minnesota, where Maurice J. Thomas is super- 
intendent of schools, has put a twelve-month program into effect, and 
the teachers’ enthusiastic comments attest its practicability. The plan, as 
it is outlined here by Mr. Thomas, provides adequate time and oppor- 
tunity for professional: growth while increasing learning experiences 
for the children and youth of Rochester. 


THE GROWTH and development of 
children is a year-round process. Com- 
munities, and particularly _ public 
schools, can no longer be satisfied with 
an educational program which is con- 
cerned with children and youth for a 
period of only nine or ten months each 
year. In our complex society today, 
it is imperative that our public schools 
make available their resources and pro- 
fessional personnel for the entire year. 

To implement this philosophy of 
education, which accepts the principle 
that educational services are chiefly 
concerned with the development of the 
whole child, it is only reasonable to or- 
ganize a complete educational program. 


Many THINGS TO CONSIDER 


When a community decides to ac- 
cept a year-round educational program, 
a heavy burden is placed upon educa- 
tional leadership. Administrators partic- 
ularly will find very few charts to 
guide their procedures in inaugurating 
this type of service. Boards of educa- 
tion, superintendents, and principals 
will find it necessary to make many 
adaptations and will be forced to in- 
novate as they move along in promoting 
and developing a program of year- 
round education. 
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It must, first of all, be kept in mind 
that what is being done in one com- 
munity in this regard will not of neces- 
sity be valid or adaptable in another 
community. Year-round services, par- 
ticularly those provided during the 
summer months, must be suited to the 
particular community in which the pro- 
gram is being inaugurated. This prin- 
ciple is valid, of course, for the regular 
educational program, but its validity 
is even more apparent for a year-round 
program. Neither should this additional 
service be identical in nature to that 
provided during the regular school 
year. The philosophy and specific ob- 
jectives of such additional service may 
be somewhat different, and, in the 
estimation of many, must be broader 
in concept than is usually found in most 
public schools of America. 


PLANNING FOR TWELVE MONTHS IN 
ROCHESTER 


When the faculty and administration 
of Rochester, Minnesota explored the 
possibility of developing a complete 
service for youth on a year-round basis, 
they were motivated by several com- 
pelling factors. Of primary considera- 
tion was increased service to children, 


youth, and citizens of the community. 
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Of compelling importance, also, was 
the desire to raise the status and com- 
pensation of teachers. It was felt that 
these purposes could be achieved only 
by utilizing the service of teachers for 
a full year. 


Total Community Support 


The development of a comprehensive 
service to the community by educa- 
tional personnel is far from a simple 
task. In the first place, the community 
must be convinced that such a course 
of action will bring benefits commen- 
surate with increased educational costs. 
There will always be some in the com- 
munity who will remain unconvinced. 

However, when one starts with par- 
ents in developing a campaign of com- 
munity information, the chances of 
securing approval of policymaking 
bodies is made easier. Parents are quick 
to grasp the importance of a year-round 
educational program and become the 
most ardent supporters of such a plan 
when it is finally put into effect. 

The greatest difficulty i is with groups 
primarily concerned with costs. The 
first reaction, a natural one, is that if 
the educational program is extended, 
the community will have to provide 
a much larger sum of money in order 
to carry educational service on a com- 
plete-year basis. And it is admitted that 
it has been more costly to have such a 
program for this community. 

The chief factor, however, in insur- 
ing the success of such a venture, is 
the whole-hearted support of the pro- 
fessional staff. A step of this nature 
cannot be imposed from above and 
succeed. The willingness to provide 
year-round service must be strongly 
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telt by the professional staff. In 
Rochester the acceptance of the philoso- 
phy of a year-round educational serv- 
ice stems from the teaching body itself. 
To them must go the credit for in- 
augurating such a program in Rochester. 
Details were worked out cooperatively, 
with the primary responsibility resting 
upon educational leadership. 

Many people have asked just what 
is done under such a program; what 
types of services are expected of pro- 
fessional employees; how is it possible 
for teachers from time to time to re- 
turn to college and university campuses 
if they are employed the year-round? In 
Rochester there are five specific serv- 
ices which are performed under this 
program. 


Summer Recreation Service 


The schools of Rochester have al- 
ways had the responsibility of managing 
and directing a summer recreational 
program. Under guidance of the pro- 
fessional staff, they rendered this serv- 
ice for a number of years. Previous to 
the inauguration of the twelve-month 
program, approximately thirty teach- 
ers were employed to work in the 
parks and on the school playgrounds 
and recreational centers during the sum- 
mer months. This service has been con- 
tinued. In fact, it has expanded as a 
result of the inclusion of all staff mem- 
bers in the year-round educational pro- 
gram. 


Special Summer Classes 


Many school systems have made 
available special courses for students 
desiring to secure enriched experiences 
not available to them during the regular 
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school year, accelerate their program, 
or participate in remedial work. Again, 
these classes have been continued and, 
in many respects, opportunities ex- 
tended. 


Local Departmental Workshops 


It is impossible in many communities 
for teachers to have sufficient time to 
evaluate their past procedures, to plan 
new courses, or to participate in pro- 
grams of curriculum improvement. 
During the regular school term of nine 
or ten months, teachers are so busy 
carrying on the routine of their regular 
jobs that study of procedures and prob- 
lems is pushed into the background. 
Every school system should afford its 
staff opportunities to carry forward 
experiments, to make complete evalua- 
tions of techniques which are in use, 
to study the educational literature rel- 
ative to any particular problem, and to 
develop suggested curriculum materi- 
als. 


In Rochester it has been found that 
this phase of work is the most interest- 
ing and challenging for members of 
the teaching staff. There is an added 
challenge and stimulus when such a 
study is done in a local environment. 


In our elementary schools four work- 
shops were organized. Each study 
group was headed by a classroom 
teacher. Experts within the school sys- 
tem and especially qualified persons in 
the community were brought in as 
consultants to each group. 

Approximately one-third of the ele- 
mentary school staff participated in the 
summer workshops. This third was 
divided into four equal groups. This 
division was not arbitrarily assigned by 
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the administration. Teachers them- 
selves made their own selection of the 
group in which they would like to 
work. The areas were guidance and 
child development, health education, 
the skill subjects, and social learning. 
Each group met together every Mon- 
day and Tuesday afternoon for a period 
of three hours. Each Wednesday after- 
noon the entire group met in a general 
meeting to discuss the problem of co- 
ordination of subject matter and pupil 
handling. Thursday and Friday after- 
noons were devoted to individual work 
by the members of each committee. 
These workshops ran for a period of 
five weeks. 

At the close of this summer work- 
shop, a special committee prepared and 
submitted a comprehensive report con- 
sisting of forty-two pages of mimeo- 
graphed material. This material was 
made available to every elementary 
teacher in the system. Excellent bibliog- 
raphies concerning child development 
and guidance, health education, social 
learnings, and materials relative to the 
teaching of the skill subjects are a 
part of the report. Brief summaries 
were prepared on each of the general 
meetings held. 

Each division of the system con- 
ducted similar types of workshops. The 
junior high school devoted its major 
attention to the problem of testing and 
guidance. Many teachers worked with 
the regular school counselor and ob- 
tained new insights on problems of 
individual pupil handling. In the junior 
college, departments and _ individual 
teachers prepared outlines for courses, 
brought bibliography material up to 
date, and prepared materials for use 
during the coming school year. 
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College and University Attendance 


The members of the professional staff 
should never be restricted in their de- 
sire to secure enriched educational ad- 
vantages by attending colleges and uni- 
versities. Under this program there is 
a greater possibility that teachers will 
return more frequently to college 
campuses than before since the teach- 
er’s pay check automatically goes on 
for twelve months of the year. 

We have found that the twelve- 
month program stimulated college and 
university attendance. Our teachers 
were in the unique position of having 
a monthly pay check available to them 
while they were away at school. Such 
a monthly pay check was not the pro- 
rated share of a nine-month teaching 
salary, but one just as large as that 
which they had received when a nine- 
month program was in effect. 


Approved Travel 


A limited number of travel approvals 
are granted each year. Several of 
Rochester’s teachers made extended 
trips last summer. Some went to foreign 
countries and many to areas in the 
United States entirely new to them. 


Tasks for All 


There must, of course, be some ad- 
ministrative direction as to which parti- 
cular responsibilities teachers shall as- 
sume during certain specific years. If 
the summer recreation program and the 
teaching of summer school classes are 
vital in a given community, then suf- 
ficient professional personnel must be 
retained in the community in order to 
render these services. 
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A plan of rotation of opportunities 
has been set up as the result of at- 
tempting to render this service to the 
community, Each teacher is expected 
to have, within a period of five years, 
three to five of these experiences. 

It is true that individual needs and 
aptitudes must be considered and ad- 
justments made. However, with the 
broadening of the concept of summer 
recreational service, practically every 
teacher can be utilized within the 
framework of this specific part of a 
twelve-month program. After all, rec- 
reational service, broadly conceived, is 
much more than just playground 
service. 

As has been indicated above, the plan 
of assignment is not arbitrary but made 
in cooperation with the administrative 
staff and the classroom teachers. In 
cases where differences arise relative to 
assignment, a teacher committee for 
purposes of appeal functions. In addi- 
tion to appealing to their own profes- 
sional body for re-examination of the 
assignment, teachers have the privilege 
of appealing to the Board of Education 
for a change in assignment if, in their 
estimation, their assignment has not been 
fairly made. In the main, however, 
teachers understand that a smooth func- 
tioning program is dependent upon ad- 
ministrative direction. Assignments in 
the summer have been accepted in the 
same spirit as assignments made during 
the regular school year. 

Such a plan places a heavy burden 
upon the administrative officers. Prin- 
cipals, supervisors, and directors have 
always been employed on a full-year 
basis. The inclusion of teachers in this 
program has added to the fairness of 
this arrangement, but it has also added 
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to the burden on school administration; 


for, in our situation, this is a new as- 
signment and one which must be car- 
ried over and above regular duties as 
conceived under the old program. 


Problems for Solution 


No innovation runs smoothly at first. 
It is not contended that what we did in 
Rochester was ideal. We know it was 
sound, and with more experience we 
can make it an even more effective 
instrument. There are weaknesses in 
our year-round program. 

The salary, especially for those on the 
recreation program, workshop partici- 
pants, and summer school teaching, is 
not high enough. It is true that our 
teachers attend summer school and 
travel and are paid their regular salaries. 
This helps to compensate for the lack 
of complete salary differential when 
compared with other systems paying 
high salaries. But our teachers should 
receive salaries comparable to what 
other cities pay their teachers, even as 
much as is paid in large cities. The new 
salary schedule recently adopted by our 
Board of Education will go a long way 
in correcting this inequality. 

There are only a limited number of 
staff members qualified to serve on the 
city-wide recreation programs. There 
will be increasing difficulty to secure 
sufficient personnel for this phase of 
our program. It requires as many peo- 
ple as we have employed in this type 
of service during the school year to 
staff our summer activities. We will 
have difficulty assigning school person- 
nel to the playgrounds, especially our 
large recreational areas, when our 
physical education men and women 
return to college for additional work. 
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The abilities of staffs vary. Some 
teachers can handle many things well; 
others have limited talents. As is true 
during the regular year, some are much 
more valuable than others for this year- 
round service. As a rule, those who are 
outstanding during the regular year 
also make the best contributions during 
the summer months. Perhaps teachers 
close to retirement age, above the age 
of fifty-five, who have served fifteen 
years or more, should be granted six 
weeks vacation, if requested, instead 
of four weeks. 

The twelve-month program places a 
heavy additional burden upon the ad- 
ministrative officers. In addition to what 
has been required during the summer 
months previously, our principals and 
other administrators must direct a full 
summer program. Extra help will have 
to be made available to carry this ad- 
ditional load. 


COMMENTING ON How It WorKED 


The following quotations from 
teachers’ reports concerning the new 
plan in Rochester are significant. 


After a year of working in the environ- 
ment of the twelve-month plan, I find my- 
self firmly believing that it is a privilege 
to be working in a system which had fore- 
sight to adopt it. 


I am satisfied that our summer program 
has proved itself a necessary and valuable 
part of our educational plan for Rochester. 
My own area, the reading clinic in junior 
high school, I can speak for most heartily. 


Aside from the many assets of giving 
Rochester children many advantages and 
making teaching a real profession, the 
thing that has impressed me most is to be 
a part of a system that is out in front, 
leading in educational practices. 
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In a class in counseling I learned much 
that can be adopted in a classroom which 
will make for the development of happy 
and effective personalities. 


I like the twelve-month plan. I like the 
professional feeling, the stability and 
singleness of purpose that it gives to me. 
I like the extra time I have had this sum- 
mer for planning and preparing for 
classes. 


I certainly like the twelve-month plan 
we now have. Some of my reasons are: 


1. Places the staff on a sounder financial 
basis. 

2. Puts teaching in the class of a profession 
—not a teacher nine months and a tramp 
three months. 

3. Gives the school a chance to utilize the 
materials they have and to be prepared 
to give the students the best. After all, 
a surgeon studies his case before he 
operates. 

4. Why close a business institution three 

months a year—or a two or three mil- 

lion dollar plant? For a bit more money 

the plant can be functioning twelve 
months, and the returns on the extra out- 
lay more than take care of it. 

Chance for study in summer. 
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I have put down just a few reasons, but 
the plan hasn’t been in operation long en- 
ough to evaluate it fairly. I did enjoy my 
work this summer. 


The twelve-month plan is, I believe, 
preferable to our previous one for these 
reasons—which I have experienced and 
observed: 


1. Better understanding of other faculty 
members and their work. Opportunity 
given for exchange of ideas. 

2. Time and facilities for preparation and 
accumulation of materials needed for 
year’s work, for making outlines and hand- 
book to take the place of those usually 
purchased and not always entirely suit- 
ble for our procedure here. 

3. Opportunity for more acquaintance with 
the library—especially with the new 
books ordered. 








4. By correcting standardized tests a chance 
was given to discover certain weaknesses 
that will need special emphasis. 

5. Time to re-arrange files, book cases, desks, 
and to discard useless materials and find 
and make that which is valuable and 
easily accessible. 


One of the features of the Rochester 
plan is to have all new teachers to report 
August first, if possible. The three 
weeks before registration of children 
were devoted to a study of the philoso- 
phy of learning, curriculum bulletins, 
and the preparation of plans. Some of 
the principals and supervisors assisted 
new teachers in the induction processes. 
The teachers reacted very favorably to 
the idea. Here is what some of them 
said: 


I would like to dwell upon my impres- 
sions of the city’s system of education for 
I have thoroughly enjoyed the opportuni- 
ties it has offered me thus far. Here one 
is not restricted by a definite course of 
study which emphasizes subject matter, 
but the teacher is given freedom to do the 
things she has always wanted to do. As 
a matter of fact, the children grow in 
phases of development which make up his 
life. 


The summer program has been of great 
value to me. This last summer I had only 
four weeks of that work. Even that was a 
great help. I worked on the playgrounds 
and in the orientation workshops. 


I gained the greatest value from the 
several workshop meetings which | at- 
tended. We not only gained a better un- 
derstanding of the Rochester system and 
how it works, and of the available facilities 
and how to use them; but most important 
of all, I believe, we were given a feeling 
of confidence and assurance by our work 
with one of the understanding, helpful 
principals. 
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Guides to Further Reading 






To the administrator whose early education has dealt, in the main, with 
problems of organizing and administering a school system, close ac- 
quaintance with problems of instruction is indeed a difficult task. The 
individual who recognizes that he, as well as his teachers, must partici- 
pate in programs of in-service growth, will welcome the following 
selected and annotated list of references prepared by Walter A. Ander- 
son, chairman, Department of Administration and Supervision, School 
of Education, New York University. 


Some Good Reading on 


Administering the Curriculum 


THIS ANNOTATED bibliography 
contains selected, recent references 
which are helpful in curriculum build- 
ing and the administration of school im- 
provement programs. While selections 
were made primarily with administra- 
tors and supervisors in mind, most of 
the references are equally valuable for 
teachers; and several of them are use- 
ful to interested laymen. The list is 
organized under four headings: Plan- 
ning the Curriculum for Living and 
Learning; Planning the Curriculum to 
Serve the Child; Planning the Cur- 
riculum to Serve the Community; and 
Planning the Curriculum to Serve the 
Nation and the World. 

Since the bibliography is limited to 
recent publications, it necessarily omits 
important studies and other references. 
Some of them that deserve re-reading 
by curriculum workers and adminis- 
trators are: the five volumes in The 
Eight Year Study of Secondary Schools 
and Colleges; the reports of the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission; earlier publica- 
tions of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission; the several volumes of the 
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Commission on Teacher Education of 
the American Council on Education; 
and recent yearbooks of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment; the American Association of 
School Administrators; the National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals; the Department of Elementary 
School Principals; the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies; and the De- 
partment of Rural Education—all de- 
partments of the National Education 
Association—the National Council of 
Teachers of English; the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of Mathematics; the 
John Dewey Society; and the National 
Society for the Study of Education. 


PLANNING THE CURRICULUM FOR 
LIvING AND LEARNING 


Alberty, Harold M. Reorganizing the 
High School Curriculum. New York: 
Macmillan’ Co., 1947. 458 p. $4. 
Stresses the core curriculum in_ the 

secondary school. It provides definite help 

for teachers and administrators on: study- 
ing the adolescent as a basis for curriculum 
reorganization; the evolving core curric- 
ulum; procedures in curriculum reorgani- 
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zation; developing resource units; teacher- 
pupil planning; guidance through class- 
room activities; and dealing with con- 
troversial issues. The last chapter presents 
a program for curriculum reorganization 
in the high school. 


Miel, Alice. Changing the Curriculum. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 
1946. 242 p. $2.25. 

An important basic study on curriculum 
change and the group process involved. It 
discusses the basic problems in modifying 
the curriculum and describes effective 
ways of working to improve school pro- 
grams. There is an excellent chapter on 
leadership, and a series of descriptions of 
curriculum projects. 


National Education Association, American 
Association of School Administrators. 
The Expanding Role of Education. 
Twenty-sixth Yearbook. Washington, 
D.C.: American Association of School 
Administrators, 1948. 484 p. $3. 

Deals with education in present-day 
America. Contains much helpful material 
on the curriculum for young children, 
adolescents, adults, and exceptional chil- 
dren; and also has useful chapters on 
physical, mental, and social fitness; work 
experience; creating goodwill; learning 
aids; personnel; school plant; financial sup- 
port; and social pressures. 


National Education Association, Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment. Organizing the Elementary 
School for Living and Learning. 1947 
Yearbook. Washington, D.C.: Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, 1947. 211 p. $2.25. 

A unique yearbook written coopera- 
tively by teachers, administrators, super- 
visors, and college faculty members. 
Organized in five chapters: Organizing for 
Children’s Living and Learning; Focus on 
the Child; Toward Community Planning; 
In the Interest of the Nation; and Citizens 
of the World. Down to earth illustrations 
from schools in four different sections of 
the United States make this a book wel- 
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comed by teachers and all who are work- 
ing toward better education for children. 


National Education Association, Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. Education 
for All American Youth. Washington, 
D.C.: The Commission, 1944. 421 p. 
$1; Education for All American Chil- 
dren. Washington, D.C.: The Commis- 
sion, 1948. 292 p. $1.25. 

Companion books of importance to 
those concerned with curriculum building. 
Education for All American Youth, pub- 
lished four years ago, is well known to 
curriculum workers. Education for All 
American Children, recently published, 
focuses upon elementary schools from the 
kindergarten through the sixth grade. It 
is a volume about good schools and effi- 
cient schools based on observations and 
appraisals of many schools scattered 
throughout the country. The book pre- 
sents enduring values that should guide 
and direct education and the procedures 
and practices that promote these values. 


Stratemeyer, Florence B.; Forkner, H. L.; 
and McKim, Margaret C. Developing a 
Curriculum for Modern Living. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1947. 558 
p- $3.75. 

A publication in the series prepared by 
the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation, which urges the 
kind of curriculum planning that enables 
individuals to gain maturity in their per- 
sonal lives and as members of society. It 
describes the type of experiences which 
upper grades and secondary schools should 
provide for successful living in the con- 
temporary world. The authors present 
a large body of practical suggestions, De- 
tailed charts outline representative life 
experiences and suggest creative responses. 


PLANNING THE CURRICULUM TO 
SERVE THE CHILD 


American Council on Education, Com- 
mission on Teacher Education. Helping 
Teachers Understand Children. Wash- 
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ington, D.C.: American Council on 

Education, 1945. 468 p. $3.50. 

A synthesis of the best in research, 
thought, and practice which promotes 
child growth and development. It is a 
report on a project developed by a partic- 
ular school system, and carried on over a 
period of years with Commission assis- 
tance. The story is developmental; it re- 
veals classroom teachers and principals 
growing through the intelligent and per- 
sistent study of children. 


The Faculty of the University School. 
How Children Develop: A Revision of 
Child Development Study. Adventures 
in Education, University School Series 
No. 3. Columbus Ohio: College of Edu- 
cation, Ohio State University, 1946. 80 

. $1. 

Based on belief in understanding the 
growth and development of children and 
adolescents, it charts child development 
from early infancy through childhood 
and adolescence. The text is brightened 
by the effective use of cartoons. 


Jersild, Arthur T. Child Development and 
the Curriculum, New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1946. 274 p. $2.75. 
Prepared for the Horace Mann-Lincoln 

Institute of School Experimentation at 

Teachers College. Deals with implications 

of the child development point of view 

and of research findings for curriculum 
building. Chapter titles are: The Child 

Development Approach to the Curric- 

ulum; Principles of Child Development as 

Applied to the Curriculum; Development 

During Infancy; The Pre-School Years; 

The Elementary School Child; Adoles- 

cence. 


PLANNING THE CURRICULUM TO 
SERVE THE COMMUNITY 


Mort, Paul R., and Vincent, William S. 
A Look at Our Schools. New York: 
Jaques Cattell Press, 1946. 115 p. $1.50. 
Written for all people who are inter- 

ested in finding out what modern educa- 
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tion is trying to do. It is for puzzled 
parents and other citizens who do not 
realize that with the changing times and 
social conditions, schools must also change. 
It is for teachers and school administrators 
who are working toward school improve- 
ment, It is a book for the thinking citizen 
in language he can understand on the 
science of learning, the three R’s, character 
and discipline, and what makes for good 
schools. 


National Education Association, Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. Large Was Our Bounty: 
Natural Resources and the Schools. 1948 
Yearbook. Washington, D.C.: Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. 216 p. $2.50. 

A keen analysis of the need for consid- 
eration of the problem of conserving our 
nation’s resources in the planning of school 
curriculums. Shows how education in this 
area can materially effect the quality of 
social living of the people, analyzes basic 
understandings in the area, and suggests 
learning activities appropriate to varied 
levels of maturity. 


Olsen, Edward G., and others. School and 
Community. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1945. 422 p. $3.75. 

A vigorous treatment of the philosophy, 
procedures, and problems of community 
study and service through school and 
college programs. Ten bridges between 
school and community are explained and 
implemented by descriptions of practice 
in selected schools and communities. The 
bridges are: documentary materials, audio- 
visual aids, resource visitors, interviews, 
field trips, surveys, extended field studies, 
camping, service projects, and work ex- 
perience. 


Olson, Clara M. and Fletcher, Norman D. 
Learn and Live. New York: Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation, Inc., 1946. 101 p. 
$1.50. 

Tells the story of the Sloan Foundation 
experiments in applied economics. It de- 
scribes how schools in Kentucky, Florida, 
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and Vermont changed the curriculum to 
serve their communities. 


Storen, Helen F. Laymen Help Plan the 
Curriculum, Washington, D.C.: Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, N.E.A., 1946. 75 p. $1. 
A pamphlet based on extensive study 

of the layman’s role in curriculum de- 

velopment. It presents, in concise form, 
materials relating to lay participation 
which will be found helpful by curric- 
ulum workers in planning and carrying 
forward programs of curriculum improve- 
ment. Chapter headings are: The People’s 

School; The People Help; Participation 

Brings Problems; Problems Have Their 

Solutions. 


PLANNING THE CURRICULUM TO 
SERVE THE NATION AND THE WorRLD 


Amidon, Beulah, editor. Education for 
Our Time. New York: Survey Graphic, 
November 1947. 104 p. 60¢. 

A special issue of Survey Graphic’s 
Calling America Series presenting twenty- 
one articles on Education for Our Times 
by professional writers, educators, an eco- 
nomist, a film program executive, and an 
ex-service man preparing to teach. Titles 
such as these will catch the eye of the 
curriculum worker, and will be read with 
profit: Education’s New Responsibility; 
“No Child Need Be Lost”; The Most 
Important Years; High School—A Hot 
Spot; How Shall We Foot the Bills?; 
Lifelong Learning; Educational Strait 
Jackets; “So You're Going to Be a 
Teacher”; and Education Must Save Free- 
dom. 


Benjamin, Harold. Under Their Own 
Command. 1947 Kappa Delta Pi Lecture. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1947. 88 p. 
$1.50. 

A challenging book of observations on 
the nature of a people’s education for war 
and peace which develops an optimistic 
theme. The author takes forceful issue 
with those who have a gloomy and pessi- 
mistic outlook. He sketches the pathway 
which man must follow, and outlines the 
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educational steps which must mark his 
course. 


Brameld, Theodore. Minority Problems in 
the Public Schools. New York: Harper 
and Bros., 1946. 264 p. $2.50. 

A study of administrative policies and 
practices in seven typical school com- 
munities. Indicates problems of intergroup 
education and how they are being met 
through educational programs. 


Fischer, John. Why They Behave Like 
Russians. New York: Harper and Bros., 
1947. 262 p. $2.75. 

A book which is neither a defense nor 
an indictment. It does not attempt to ex- 
cuse the Soviet system, nor does it accuse 
it. Instead, the book presents an unbiased 
explanation of the motives which chart 
the present and future course of Russia. 


Gunther, John. Inside USA. New York: 

Harper and Bros., 1947. 920 p. $5. 

A current best seller. It is a compre- 
hensive state-by-state analysis of trends, 
issues, and personalities that interprets 
America to Americans. As a study of 
democracy in action, it will help curric- 
ulum planners to provide educational ex- 
periences which serve the nation. 


John Dewey Society. Intercultural At- 
titudes in the Making. Ninth Yearbook. 
New York: Harper and Bros., 1947. 
246 p. $3. 

Written for parents, youth leaders, and 
teachers at work, this book presents basic 
principles of intercultural education. Three 
sections on Working With Children; 
Working With Young Adolescents; and 
Working With Youth provide a wealth 
of practical experience and helpful sug- 
gestions for serious workers in education. 


Mallery, Otto Tod. More Than Conquer- 
ors. New York: Harper and Bros., 1947. 
204 p. $3. 
Named by the NEA Journal as the 

most important book of 1947. Every 

teacher, administrator, and influential lay- 
man needs to understand how the inter- 
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national economic machinery works if he 
is to contribute to durable peace. The 
author outlines goals for a six-year pro- 
gram, and points out the immense im- 
portance of the International Trade 
Organization, which is to world peace 
on the economic front what UNESCO 
is on the educational front. 


National Education Association. Educa- 
tion for International Understanding. 
Washington, D.C.: The Association, 
1948. $1. 

A report of the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations, setting forth the 
problems and issues of education for inter- 
national understanding, stating the quali- 
ties of the world-minded American citi- 
zen; giving backgrounds of world con- 
ditions; suggesting organization of the 


curriculum; and describing learning ex- 
periences appropriate for elementary and 
secondary schools. 


National Education Association, National 
Council for the Social Studies. Demo- 
cratic Human Relations. Sixteenth Year- 
book. Washington, D.C.: The Council, 
1945. 366 p. $2. 

Reports a wide range of promising prac- 
tices in intergroup and intercultural edu- 
cation. The several chapters deal with the 
purposes of intergroup and intercultural 
education; curriculum problems; planning 
learning activities; practices in social 
studies courses; study units; school activi- 
ties; community utilization; guidance; 
education of ethnic and lower class 
groups; materials and sources; and conclu- 
sions. 





$2.75 





First two volumes in a new series of 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation 


Child Development and the Curriculum 
By Arthur T. Jersild and Associates. 


Appraises child development research and suggests how to fit a 
curriculum to the growing child. Prompts evaluation of school 
programs in terms of children’s needs. 


Developing a Curriculum for Modern Living 
By F. B. Stratemeyer, H. L. Forkner, M. G. McKim, and Associates 
Published in June. 558 pp. Cloth $3.75 


A new approach through curriculum suggestions based on situa- 
tions of daily life. Provides a definite cams of departure for 
achieving curriculum improvement. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, N. Y. 


Third Printing. 274 pp. Cloth 
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The Importance of People 





Myrtle Finn Sugarman 








Illustrations by Alvin E. Sugarman 


SOMETIMES | HATE SCHOOL 


BETH STANDISH closed the door and 
prayed to the patron saint of weary 
schoolteachers that nobody would come 
in with a problem. Even through the 
closed door she could hear Miss Dodge 
booming away at some miscreant. Miss 
Dodge called these sessions “little guid- 
ance talks.” In spite of herself Beth grin- 
ned, imagining the lanky adolescent now 
being harangued 
on the fearful 
consequences of 
neglecting his 
Latin. Faint 
phrases came to 
her. ‘‘Classical ‘ 
culture”—“owe it 
to your fine par- 
ents”—‘“golden hours never to be recap- 
tured.” Miss Dodge held no brief for non- 
directive counseling. 

Oh well, thought Beth, maybe it would 
be comforting to be as sure of absolute 
rights and wrongs as Miss Dodge seemed 
to be. Beth was tired and depressed and 
not sure of anything. This had been a bad 
day. The final straw had been another 
committee job handed her by Mr. Norton, 
the principal. And he was so blithe about 
it. “I just look for the busiest person in 
the building, and ask him to do one more 
thing.” Drat the man. 

As she was about to leave her room on 
the exact dot of departure time, the back 
door opened. Beth hoped it would be no 
adolescent crisis requiring long listening. 
“Please,” she yearned inwardly, “just over- 
shoes left in the locker—nothing to be 
coped with.” 

Then she smiled. She was never too 
tired to talk to this girl. Muriel Morgan, 
whom the gods of heredity and environ- 
ment had given sensitivity and wit and joy 
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of living, could always laugh.. But today 
something was wrong. Beth had seen too 
many high school girls not to recognize 
the traces of tears hastily erased in the 
girls’ lav. 

“Hello, Muriel. Why aren’t you home 
like a sensible citizen on a gloomy day 
like this?” 

“Oh, I can’t go in Miss Dodge’s room 
to my locker. I can hear her working 
somebody over and I don’t want to go 
in, even for my coat.” 

“Then sit down, I need cheering.” 

“T’m afraid I’m not much of a comedian 
tonight, Miss Standish. I’m all mixed up 
about things.” 

“Who isn’t? I find myself getting all 
tangled up over a newspaper headline or 
a chance remark heard on the bus or al- 
most anything these days. Maybe they’re 
mixed up times. What’s derailed your 
train of thought?” 

“A book, mostly. My folks and I have 
been reading it. It’s about anti-semitism. 
And I’ve met so much of it that it seemed 
the author was writing about me on every 
page. Everybody doesn’t feel about 'peo- 
ple the way you do, Miss Standish. Some- 
times I hate school!” 

Beth was genuinely shocked. Muriel was 
obviously fighting tears again. What dis- 
criminations had she found here in school? 
The principal might be given to unfair 
distribution of extra duties for the faculty, 
but his belief in a square deal for kids was 
beyond question. 

“What has happened to you, Muriel? 
Believe me, if there has been injustice, Mr. 
Norton will take definite action. Only to- 
day he appointed me chairman of a com- 
mittee to evaluate school activities from 
the standpoint of democracy. We want no 
closed doors or unfair practices.” 
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“Tt isn’t that kind of thing, Miss Stan- 
dish. I’m welcome in any school club. Of 
course I’m not asked to join the social 
clubs outside of school, but the faculty 
can’t be blamed for that. Lots of times the 
hurt comes from little things that people 
say without ever thinking they’ve been 
tactless.” 

“What, for instance?” 

“One of my favorite teachers asked me 
to tell about the strange customs of my 
religion. I wish she hadn’t. My family is 
Temple or Reformed Jew. We don’t 
practice the customs the teacher was 
thinking about. Why should she have 
been so stupid?” 

“I don’t think many people are informed 
about your faith, Muriel. Perhaps you—” 

Muriel, intent on her own hurt, broke 
in without hearing. “And I get so tired of 
having teachers in current events assume 
that all Jews believe in the Zionist move- 
ment, We’re all supposed to think in the 
same way. Actually many Jews are bitterly 
opposed to being set apart as a separate 
nation. And another thing, people here in 
school go on talking about ‘the Jewish 
race’ just as the scientist in that book 
complained about. I’ve tried to repeat the 
facts about ‘race’ until people think I’m a 
fanatic.” 

“So far, Muriel, these aren’t really per- 
sonal things. You’re ordinarily a good 
thinker and analyze situations involving 
ideas. There’s something very personal 
that has brought all this to the surface. 
Do you feel like telling me? Have we 
teachers done something to make matters 
worse?” 

“Tm not blaming teachers for anything, 
Miss Standish. They can’t follow kids 
around all day and censor everything they 
say. I was hurt this afternoon. We won 
our debate and I was feeling awfully good 
about it. Then in the hall I heard some- 
body on the affirmative side say, ‘What 
chance did we have? You can’t beat a 
smart Jew.’ That wasn’t any teacher’s 
fault, but the debating is spoiled for me 
now. I'll think everybody is taking for 
granted that Jewish kids are the talking 
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“I know this is no time to tell you to be 
detached, Muriel. The wound is still raw. 
But later you will see that remark as a 
very human kind of thing, prompted by 
defeat and the urge to hurt the winner. It 
will help in the future if you can separate 
in your mind cruel remarks based on really 
vicious hatreds from those prompted by 
passing grudges.” 

“My mind knows that, but my feelings 
don’t. I’m not the only one who suffers. 
Take Sam, for instance. He’s not a politi- 
cian or a debater or an actor like a lot of 
us. He’s won more than one basketball 
game for the school this season. But he’s 
always hearing somebody who couldn’t 
play ping pong say, ‘Sam’s a pretty good 
athlete for a Jew!’ One day Jewish kids 
are supposed to be intellectual and the 
next day I hear Selma, that boy-crazy girl 
who wears eye shadow, called a ‘typical 
Jew.’ What’s the score?” 

“I don’t know. Not today, anyway. 
You've told me too many things I’ve been 
trying not to see and you’ve given that 
democratic evaluation committee a reason 
for being.” 

From across the hall came a final boom, 
“Never regret Latin. There can be no cul- 
ture without it.” 

Muriel grinned and Beth grinned back. 
The tears were gone. Muriel even giggled 
as she recognized the hapless classics stu- 
dent as Sam. 

Beth decided the school must be one 
corner of Muriel’s world where her laugh- 
ter would not be killed by careless words 
and unenlightened attitudes. She’d better 
call that committee for tomorrow instead 
of Thursday. There was work to do! 
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The Changing ‘World 





Harold C Hand 





THE EMBALMER’S ART 


DURING THE WAR I happened to 
spend two years in Africa and the Middle 
East. Our headquarters were in Cairo, 
Egypt, so we had numerous opportunities 
to visit many spots of great archeological 
interest. Among these were the Temple 
of Karnak at Luxor, the Valley of the 
Kings nearby, the Sakkara at Memphis, the 
Pyramids of Gizeh, and—most rewarding 
of all—the vast archeological treasure- 
house which is the Egyptian Museum of 
Cairo. Among the many well-preserved 
relics of a once living past housed in this 
Museum were various mummified bodies, 
each a mute attest to the efficiency of the 
ancient embalmers’ art. I recall thinking 
at the time that the early Egyptian under- 
takers must have known a thing or two 
that we moderns haven’t yet rediscovered. 

Since returning to civilian life, however, 
I have been obliged to revise this estimate. 
I have been visiting a few secondary 
schools whose teachers regard modern 
education as a species of institutional de- 
gradation. In consequence of this exper- 
ence, 1 am no longer impressed with the 
competence of the ancient morticians of 
the Nile. 

In these traditional high schools I have 
encountered nearly as many mummified 
relics of a once living past as I saw in the 
exhibit cases of the Egyptian Museum. I 
have seen apathetic youngsters working 
listlessly with antiquarian materials which 
only a museum should stock. I have ob- 
served pupils studying a language every 


bit as dead and nearly as useless as a 
mummy. I have peeked over their 
shoulders at notebook exercises in science 
which approximate the sterility of an ossi- 
fied scarab. I have watched them struggle 
with a formal mathematics, for about 
eighty percent of little more functional 
value than a knowledge of hieroglyphs. I 
have heard them groan over the memoriz- 
ing of moldy, quickly-to-be-forgotten 
dates—useful chiefly on radio quiz pro- 
grams—but of no more worth than being 
able to name the site of the Obelisk of 
Thotmes III or the Temple of Hatshepsut. 
And who has not noted the antiquarian 
character of much that is commonly re- 
quired in English courses in traditional 
high schools? 

I find it completely impossible to believe 
that King Tutankhamen’s undertaker could 
view these marvelously preserved bodies 
of long dead materials without taking off 
his hat to the teachers of the so-called sub- 
jects of general education in our tradi- 
tional high schools. Not only would he 
take off his hat, he would be green with 
professional envy. 

There is a place for embalmers in the 
modern comyrinicy, but that place is as- 
suredly not tie American high school. 
Our pupils are going to live today and to- 
morrow—not yesterday—and they must 
be educated accordingly. This can be done 
only if the curriculum is kept thoroughly 
alive. Mummified materials can never turn 
the trick. 
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SKILL IN LIVING 
Hannah M. Lindahl 


IF WE WISHED to cite an excellent 
illustration of semantics, one of the best 
terms to be found would be the word 
skills. Instantly, the term calls to mind a 
wide range of connotations—from the ex- 
tremely narrow interpretation of academic 
skills in reading, writing, and arithmetic 
to the broader implications of social skills 
in cooperative living and of creative skills 
in self-expression. 

In any consideration of skills for today’s 
world, all three types of skills, academic, 
social, and creative, should be included. 
But they are not to be thought of as 
separate and unrelated aspects of the 
child’s learning program. In truth, in to- 
day’s classroom, they cannot be isolated. 
They are closely related elements of an 
integrated program of functional learning; 
a program in which academic, social, and 
creative skills are effectively interwoven 
in a pattern of purposeful learning. 

Does the child of today need to develop 
skill in the three R’s? Most certainly he 
does! He lives in a world in which the 
interpretation of the printed page, the 
communication of ideas by both the spoken 
and written word, and the manipulation 
of numbers are pressing needs of intelli- 
gent living. These needs exist not only in 
adult life, but also in child life. Therefore, 
the development of skills in reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic may be directly re- 
lated to the child’s purposeful reading of 
the printed page, to his own need for ex- 
pressing and communicating his thoughts 
and feelings, and to the solving of number 
computations within the realm of his ex- 
perience and understanding. 

In today’s world the increasing dis- 
semination of ideas, of opinions, of propa- 
ganda, and of advertisements by means of 
books, magazines, newspapers, movies, and 
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the radio makes it incumbent upon the 
school to give training in the ability to 
read discriminatingly, to listen critically, 
to view thoughtfully, to speak clearly, and 
to draw conclusions intelligently. We 
need greater competence to face today’s 
world of complex activity and increased 
responsibility; therefore, specific training 
is required in interpreting the spoken and 
written word, in expressing thoughts and 
feelings with clarity, and in performing ac- 
curately the computations of everyday 
economic living. If this training is to be 
effective and meaningful to the child, it 
should be functional. There should be pur- 
pose in his reading, in his communication, 
and in his computation. 

This does not mean that there is no 
place in the program for drill exercises and 
for survey and diagnostic tests. In using 
such exercises and tests, however, they 
should be made purposeful to the child by 
showing him how they will contribute to 
his growth in important academic skills. 
Specific guidance in the development and 
improvement of academic skills may be 
found in current articles and books relat- 
ing to the basic school subjects. 

In considering skills for today’s world, 
the development of social skills should 
receive emphasis in the child’s program. 
In a world in which the need for coopera- 
tion with our fellowman becomes increas- 
ingly apparent, social skills are of utmost 
importance. For help in promoting such 
skills, these references are recommended: 


Schools for a New World, Twenty-Fifth 
Yearbook of the American Association of 
School Administrators, 1947. 


Spiritual Values in the Elementary School, 
Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals, 1947. 
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The development of creative skills, 
through opportunities for self-expression 
in painting, drawing, writing, music, and 
handwork of all kinds, is a vital part of 
today’s threefold program of skills, In an 
age in which tensions and fears are con- 
tributing to the disintegration of human 
personality, the individual will find therapy 
and personal satisfaction in wholesome 
channels of self-expression. No program 
of skills for today’s world can be adequate 
unless the program includes individual 
work periods, the development of hobbies, 
and the organization of club activities. 
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readers— father, mother, school, pets— boo 
Woodland Frolics Series contain animal stories that are new, 
original, and exciting—for both teachers and pupils. 

@ All illustrations in this series are in full color, made from 
fluorescent color separations that achieve results seldom if 
ever equaled in books of any type, regardless of price. 

@ This is the only primary readin 
strictly supplementary It supplements all basal series. 

@ Stories, format, illustrations, vocabulary control, sentence 
structure, and repetition are d 
cess, satisfaction, and 
both general and specific reading skills expected at each lev 


Practical help and guidance for such 
development may be found in these refer- 
ences: 


A Boy’s Treasury of Things-to-do by 
Caroline Horowitz. Hart Publishing Com- 
pany, 1946. 

A Girl’s Treasury of Things-to-do by 
Caroline Horowitz. Hart Publishing Com- 
pany, 1946. 

Woodworking Crafts by Raymond Van 
Tassel. D. Van Nostrand Company, 1947. 

The Book of Nature Hobbies by Ted 
Pettit. Didier, 1947. 





FOR THE INSTANT SUCCESS OF THE 


CAIOWS woon.ano FRoLICS READING SERIES 


®@ These books adhere to a threefold purpose of using a vocabu- 
lary that is correlated with that of every basal series, stories 
that are intensely interesting to primary children, and themes 
that are entirely different to those so prevalent today. 


@ Predicated on the idea that supplementary readers should de- 
velop themes that are in sharp contrast to those employed in 


of the 


series on the market that is 


esigned to insure the child's suc- 
leasure in reading while ten nee 
el. 


AUSTIN, TEXA 


THE STECK COMPANY 


hippy * 
Chipmunk's 
Vacation 
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Robert L. Morton and Merle Gray 
present to teachers of the first two grades 


a new kind of arithmetic program 


in the MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC materials 
for Grades One and Two 


WORKBOOK FOR GRADE ONE 
WORKBOOK or TEXTBOOK FOR GRADE TWO 
TEACHERS’ GUIDE FOR GRADE ONE 
TEACHERS’ GUIDE FOR GRADE TWO 


THE MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC materials for grades One 
and Two carry the first organized “meaning theory” program for the 
first two grades. To do this, these materials must be of a new and differ- 


ent type. MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC materials are different. 
They provide a program of arithmetic, not just those aspects of a num- 


ber program which children can read as they would read a story. 


Examine the Teachers’ Guides and Pupils’ Workbooks. Discover for 
yourself what we mean when we say these materials carry “the first 
organized ‘meaning theory’ program for the first two grades.” 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


221 East 20th St. 709 Mission St. 707 Browder St. 


45 East 17th St. 
CHICAGO 16 SAN FRANCISCO 3 DALLAS 1 


NEW YORK 3 























A Notable Event in Teaching Reading! 


The New 


will delight children. 


The Primary Program, now ready, was prepared by 
David H. Russell, Odille Ousley, Grace B. Haynes and 


Ask for Gretchen Wulfing. 





Descriptive 
Hirsaler Boston 17 GINN New York 11 
Citcage 16 Atlanta 3 
DMPANY = St 
a Toronto 5 








618 Dallas 1 C 
San Francisco 3 
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GINN BASIC READERS 


Nothing has been spared to make these new readers 
superior in essential respects to every other basal read- 
ing system. Easy, simple and natural in style, they pro- 
vide for the needs of all children as far as a basic 
reading series can. They include learning and teach- 
ing aids of proven value. They make reading an 
integral part of the whole curriculum, relating it closely 
not only to the other language arts but to all classroom 
activities. The lively stories.and colorful illustrations 
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A City Launches a High School 
Curriculum Improvement Program 


(Continued from page 458) 


which is pertinent, to assemble and or- 
ganize this data, to make tentative con- 
clusions as to how to solve the problem, 
and then to test these conclusions. Lead- 
ers must learn to coordinate and give 
leadership, rather than to dominate. A 
group meeting, in order to be a suc- 
cess, must have much pre-planning. 
Every educator must try to under- 
stand the process of education as a 
whole in addition to making a contri- 
bution to the special aspect of educa- 
tion for which he has been particularly 
trained. Neither is it enough that we 
in education understand what we are 
doing and why we are changing the 
curriculum. Others who are affected 
by the change must have a part—the 
parents, the students, and fellow teach- 
ers. Evaluation must become one of the 
most important aspects of our curric- 
ulum program. The test of any program 
is, “Are boys and girls growing into the 
kind of citizens the world needs?” 
We recognize that curriculum im- 
provement is a continuous process and 
that we are just well underway. We 
believe the public has the right to de- 
mand that secondary schools “deliver 
the goods.” We can say that the public 
must provide more money to pay higher 
salaries, to reduce class size, to improve 
facilities, and to secure more adequate 
learning materials. But while working 
for a better financial base for our 
schools, we have a solemn obligation to 
improve secondary education. Other- 
wise society will turn to other social 
institutions or create new ones through 
which to serve youth adequately. 
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Helping teachers 
make the civics course 


A SPRINGBOARD 
FOR CITIZENSHIP 


One of the most encouraging post- 
war educational developments is the 
new emphasis on giving young peo- 
ple meaningful experiences in citizen- 
ship now. 

Some schools, for example, are us- 
ing the school itself as a laboratory 
for learning how democracy works. 
Other schools are making increased 
use of out-of-school resources—using 
the community as their laboratory. 
Many teachers need help in teaching 
the new skills which these new types 
of learning involve. Some may need 
help in relating the very purposes of 
this kind of program to the kind of 
program they have been used to. 
Others may have little confidence in 
their ability to direct activities call- 
ing for use of community resources, 
to guide committee work, group re- 
search, or panel discussions, to give 
students rewarding experiences in 
leadership and “followership.” 
Many groups that have been success- 
ful in making the civics course 
“come alive” have found that Living 
in Our Communities, by Edward 
Krug and I. James Quillen, can give 
teachers a tremendous amount of 
help in implementing their aims. 
Through a carefully planned activity 
program, it guides students to use 
school and community resources to 
concrete and vitalize understandings 
of community needs and problems, of 
the privileges and responsibilities of 
the individual citizen. It develops 
skill in sharing ideas, in working to- 
gether, in using the skills and abili- 
ties of individual members of the 
group. Ask for full-chapter reprint— 
SP-119. 


2° SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 
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ONE SHRINKING WORLD is the set- 
ting for the picture-storybook, In Henry’s 
Backyard; the Races of Mankind (New 
York, Henry Schuman, 1948). Written 
by Ruth Benedict and Gene Weltfish of 
the Department of Anthropology at Co- 
lumbia University, this story presents the 
basic scientific facts already available in 
the more serious Public Affairs pamphlet, 
Races of Mankind. The illustrations are 
adapted from “Brotherhood of Man,” the 
color-film created to drive home these 
same facts in animated cartoon style. 
(United Productions of America, Holly- 
wood. ) 

Henry—who is quite a character—has 
a dream that the whole world had moved 
into his backyard. When he awoke, he 
looked out and found that his dream was 
a reality. Henry’s experiences in learning 
the truth about the people of the world 
make an. original and forceful story. It is 
impossible for anyone to read this humor- 
ous and attractive storybook without re- 
alizing that Henry’s predicament is that 
of all mankind, and everyone will feel 
challenged to learn to appreciate his neigh- 
bor in this shrinking world. 

Young and old will appreciate In Hen- 
ry’s Backyard. It offers possibilities for 
group reading and discussion, since it is 
brief and entertaining. The authors have 
been most successful in attempting to pre- 
sent a serious message in a format that 
will attract a wide audience. 


IT PAYS TO TALK IT OVER is the 
title of a pamphlet concerned with dis- 
cussion techniques and audio-visual aids. 
It’s yours for 40 cents. Write to the 
National Institute of Social Relations, 
1244 Twentieth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 
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The New—in Review 


Sie M. Krentzman 








A NEW 16 mm. film, The World Is 
Rich, has been produced as a follow-up of 
the well-known World of Plenty film. 
Distributed through the facilities of Bran- 
don Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York 
City, the film features the United Nations 
program on world-wide improvement of 
farming and of trade relations for surplus 
food distribution. 


EVERYONE TALKS ABOUT general 
education these days, but even a casual 
listener is impressed by the differences in 
opinion as to what general education is. 
Elementary and secondary school teach- 
ers share an interest in the subject with 
college teachers, and all educators have 
come to recognize the problem of general 
education as one characteristic of all edu- 
cational levels. 

Cooperation in General Education 
(Washington, D. C., American Council on 
Education 1947, $3) is the final report of 
the Cooperative Study in General Educa- 
tion. The Executive Committee for the 
study, appointed by the American Council 
on Education, consisted of William P. 
Talley, Lloyd C. Emmons, B. Lamar John- 
son, Earl J. McGrath, and George F. 
Zook, with Ralph W. Tyler as director. 
The cooperative study, functioning from 
January, 1939, to September, 1944, enlisted 
the efforts of twenty-two colleges which 
had already undertaken some experimenta- 
tion in the field and which had the leader- 
ship and the interest to participate actively 
in a study designed to improve the general 
education picture throughout the country. 

This official report is of interest as an 
example of cooperative curriculum study 
as well as for the actual findings and 
recommendations for a general education 
program.. Three additional volumes com- 
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plete the report: General Education in the 
Humanities; General Education in the 
Social Studies; and Student Personnel Serv- 
ices in General Education. The volume 
here reviewed, Cooperation in General 
Education, presents the total problem, de- 
scribes the study, identifies the basic issues, 
gives some examples of the experiments 
carried on, and presents some conclusions 
concerning general education. It is a well- 
written report of a significant develop- 
ment in the college program which has 
many implications for all educators. 


THE MARSHALL PLAN deserves the 
attention of every American citizen. You 
may secure a pamphlet on the subject, the 
Marshall Plan Or Else, by sending 15 cents 
to Public Affairs Press, 2153 Florida Ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C. 


IT ISN’T EVERY DAY that one can 
see a book printed before his eyes during a 
ten minute interval. In Making Books, 
(Making Books, No. 378, Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica Films Ine., 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois, 16 mm 
sound, black and white, $50, one reel) 
the typesetter begins the process from 
the author’s manuscript. Following the 
order of production, such technical pro- 
cesses as electroplating are compactly in- 
troduced and completed until a new book 
is printed, bound, and carried off the as- 
sembly line. 

All in all this film portrays a combina- 
tion of skilled workmen and complicated 
machanization meeting the mass market 
for books. The filming is good and vocab- 
ulary and sentence structure of narration 
are simple and easily comprehensible. 
While its producers place it in their series 
on primary social studies, it should not 
be used as an introduction to units of 
general science, junior or senior high 
school social studies, or library courses. 
Since the film is confined to one type of 
printing, it could be used as either pre- 
liminary or summary teaching. 
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The collaborator of the film was Luther 
H. Evans, Librarian of Congress.—Mar- 
jorie Philyaw, director of the Curriculum 
Library, Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee. 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE AN- 
NUAL READING CONFERENCE at 
the University of Chicago offer school 
people, who find it impossible to attend 
the conference, an opportunity to read 
the papers presented. The 1947 report, 
Promoting Personal and Social Develop- 
ment Through Reading (Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1947, $2), com- 
piled and edited by William S. Gray, 
gives a detailed account of the proceed- 
ings. 

Very useful bibliographies of books, 
which contribute to the personal and 
social development of children and young 
people, supplement the papers concerning 
the reading program. 


PROBLEMS OF RACIAL AND RE- 
LIGIOUS PREJUDICE have challenged 
educators to the extent that the John 
Dewey Society has devoted its ninth 
yearbook to the subject. William Heard 
Kilpatrick and William Van Til have 
edited the volume, /ntercultural Attitudes 
in the Making, and an impressive group of 
educators has contributed to it. (New 
York, Harper, 1947, $3) 

Kilpatrick is responsible for the opening 
chapter, “Basic Principles in Intercultural 
Education.” The remaining chapters fall 
into three groups: “Working with Young 
Children,” “Working with Young Adoles- 
cents,” and “Working with Youth.” The 
book is very successful in personalizing 
the experiences of parents, youth leaders, 
and teachers at work in the area of inter- 
cultural education, so that the reader feels 
he has witnessed the activities and sees 
their implications for his own situation. 
Conversational style, the case-study ap- 
proach, and good organization contribute 
to the effectiveness of Intercultural At- 
titudes in the Making. 
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Supervision in Rural Areas Studied. State 
superintendent Eugene B. Elliott of the 
Michigan State Department of Public In- 
struction recently appointed a commission 
to study supervision in the rural areas of 
Michigan. At the first meeting of the com- 
mission in the fall of 1947 it was agreed 
that it should undertake the following re- 
sponsibilities: 

(a) To discover the different supervi- 
sory patterns that exist in Michigan; (b) 
to clarify the titles and duties of helping 
teachers; (c) to examine the supervisory 
situation in rural areas in other states; and 
(d) to make constructive suggestions to 
improve the supervisory situation in Mich- 
igan. 

This study of supervision grew out of 
the discussions of the Michigan Helping 
Teachers Association. The Association felt 
that the rural supervisors in Michigan 
were facing a number of serious problems, 
chief of which were lack of adequate in- 
service training programs, lack of secur- 
ity, and lack of knowledge of functions 
and duties. The helping teachers felt that 
a study commission could clarify the situa- 
tion and improve the program of super- 
vision in the state. 


Santa Barbara Workshop. Santa Barbara 
city teachers have a long history of work- 
shop organization. In the past ten years 
workshops have become recognized as 
particularly effective techniques for the 
study of educational problems, since they 
are organized on a democratic basis and 
call in representatives from all levels of a 
school system. Santa Barbara teachers have 
been among the pioneers in developing 
this technique. As early as 1935 the 
California Bureau of Juvenile Research es- 
tablished a workshop for Santa Barbara 
teachers who needed special training to 
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Front Lines in Education 


Galen Saylor 








become school counselors and case work- 
ers. Again in 1939 a large group of Santa 
Barbara teachers and staff members at- 
tended a workshop, at the University of 
Southern California, especially established 
to study Santa Barbara problems. Since 
then many Santa Barbara teachers have 
participated in workshops developed at 
university centers, and brief workshops 
have been held in Santa Barbara—chiefly 
to help in the orientation of new teachers. 

The workshop held last year was the 
third in a series which has unique charac- 
teristics. Begun in 1945 under the leader- 
ship of Rudolph D. Lindquist, superin- 
tendent, this series has developed an im- 
portant function in the operation of the 
Santa Barbara city schools. Problems to be 
studied come from two sources—needs of 
the individual teachers, and needs of the 
school system. Instead of centering in a 
university, therefore, this series in a sense 
brings the university to the teachers. 
Teachers indicate the problems to which 
they wish to devote time and study. The 
administration, together with the elemen- 
tary and secondary coordinating commit- 
tees, select problems which must be stud- 
ied with the view to recommending im- 
provement in educational and administra- 
tive practices. When these problems have 
been selected, the workshop planning com- 
mittee secures consultants to help the com- 
mittees which are to work together. Thus, 
teachers have the advantage of working 
on practical problems which concern the 
everyday functioning of their own schools 
and classrooms. At the same time they have 
adequate professional leadership to guide 
them in their study and to provide the 
inspiration which comes from contact 
with fresh ideas. Furthermore, the work 
is carried on in an environment with the 
advantages of pleasant, friendly informal- 
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ity which develops fine morale and im- 
proved relationships between schools and 
between teachers and administrators. 

Planning for the 1947 workshop began 
in July, 1946, when those attending the 
workshop that year elected the workshop 
planning committee for 1947. Teachers 
and administrators were consulted at every 
step so that 1947 might provide a truly 
democratic opportunity for each work- 
shop member. Each person was associated 
with a committee—some to work on in- 
dividual projects and others to develop 
statements of policy and recommendations 
for administrative changes in the schools. 
A series of special lectures has enriched the 
program by presenting outstanding con- 
sultants and lecturers. 


Educational Enrichment through the Use 
of Motion Pictures. To what extent can the 
high school curriculum, particularly in 
smaller communities, be enriched by the 
use of motion pictures? 

In an attempt to answer this question, an 
experiment of wide scope was put into 
operation in Nebraska in September, 1946, 
by the University of Nebraska and the 
State Department of Public Instruction in 
cooperation with the state teachers col- 
leges at Chadron, Kearney, Peru, and 
Wayne, and the University of Omaha. 
Twenty-nine secondary schools were se- 
lected for experimentation during the first 
year of the program. 

The experiment is directed by a com- 
mittee composed of representatives of the 
University and the State Department of 
Public Instruction, with Wesley Meier- 
henry program director. Direction of the 
program at the local level is the responsi- 
bility of six area directors located in the 
six publicly supported teacher training in- 
stitutions, who, in turn, work with a local 
director in each of the secondary schools. 

The Carnegie Corporation of New York 
has given financial assistance to the pro- 
ject. The Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 
and the Motion Picture Association of 
America have contributed to the experi- 
mental program, as have several of the ma- 
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jor instructional motion picture producers. 

Although many girls and boys living in 
the towns of Nebraska, or attending rural 
schools, enjoy opportunities not available 
to city children, it is true that they lack 
certain opportunities for wide and varied 
experiences now generally found only in 
larger schools. This lack of opportunity is 
due in part to the absence of certain in- 
structional resources and facilities. The 
main purpose of this program is to dis- 
cover the extent to which the educational 
programs of these smaller schools may be 
enriched by means of carefully selected 
and properly utilized motion pictures. En- 
richment is considered to involve making 
more meaningful the subject matter now 
taught, as well as the introduction of new 
material pertinent to the subject under 
consideration—but not now provided. 

Since film distribution is one of the 
factors in providing wide use of motion 
pictures, the program uses experimentally 
a decentralized plan for film loan libraries. 
Pre-service and in-service training of 
teachers are vigorously emphasized. 

During the first year of operation, ex- 
perimentation was carried on in the fol- 
lowing subjects: general science, biology, 
physics, world geography, world history, 
and American history, along with certain 
selected convocation films. The convoca- 
tion films deal with areas so pertinent and 
valuable—international relations, aeronau- 
tics, health and safety, and art and music 
appreciation—that all high school students 
should have contact with them. 

During the first year of the program 
various tests were given in the schools 
prior to the use of the selected motion pic- 
tures. After the year’s work had been 
completed, tests were again administered. 
Control schools were selected which did 
not have a motion picture projector and 
hence could not show motion pictures to 
their students. The same tests were ad- 
ministered in the control schools as were 
given in the experimental schools and the 
contributions of the motion pictures could 
thus be ascertained. Results of the first 
year’s program are now being evaluated. 
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Louisiana—Maccre Haws, Supv. of Schs., Bastrop 

Maryland—Harry Bano, Curric. Specialist, St. Dept. of Ed., Baltimore 

Michigan—Catuartne Conosoy, Elem. Supv., Flint; Mary S. Jameson, Supv. Tchr., 
Detroit 

Minnesota—Mate Ivey, Elem. Supv., Albert Lea 

Missouri—L. G. Townsenp, Dean, Coll. of Ed., U. of Missouri, Columbia 

New Jersey—Metpa W. Cuamprre, Helping Tchr., Flemington 

New York—Lucuz Axtarp, Elem. Supv., Garden City; Exizanetn Carey, St. Dept. 
of Ed., Albany; Witu1am T. Me cuior, Prof. of Ednl. Supvn., Syracuse U. 

Ohio—Mary A. Hapvow, Dir. of Elem. Curr., Youngstown 

Pennsylvania—H. G. Masters, Dir. Elem. Ed., Pittsburgh; Eraex McCormick, Supv., 
Altoona 

Tennessee—Euta A. Jounston, Elem. Supv., Chattanooga 

Texas—T. Q. Sryeiey, Austin Schs., Austin 

Virginia—Marr E. ALexANpER, Supv. of Elem. Ed., Hampton; D. C. Beery, Supt., 
Staunton 

Wisconsin—Josepuine Hintcen, Dir. of Guidance and Curric., LaCrosse 

Northwest Region (Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho)—L. L. Cartson, Supt., 
Lewiston, Idaho; Water E. Snyver, Asst. St. Supt., Salem, Ore. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
Gertrupe HANKAMP, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 











THE ASSOCIATION FOR 


Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA | 


These are the beliefs of this Association. They are implicit in the purposes and 
program of ASCD. 


We believe that modern schools can do their job ONLY IF. . : 


—pupils, teachers, and administrators grow in understanding what life 
is all about. 


—everyone has a chance to test for himself what is important and what 
isn’t. 


—youngsters learn by making choices and seeing how they work. 


—youngsters have a chance to think and talk about our social structure 
and decide how it may be improved. 


—what happens in the school is determined by what boys and girls need 
individually and in groups, now and tomorrow. 


—the curriculum—what boys and girls do in school—has meaning and 
significance for the youngsters. 


—all community agencies, including our homes and schools, work to- 
gether for better education. 


—there is mutual respect and confidence as we work together to improve 
our schools. 





—school programs are continually being weighed and improved in the 
light of tested ways of working. 


—parents and citizens are helped to understand what their youngsters 
need to learn and how it can be taught. 


—-state mot pay for good 
scho: moat? . DIM ae ee ‘i 














